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PREFACE. 



In compiling the theory of this work, 1 have constantly 
^ kept in view the capacity and understanding of those for 
whom it is principally intended, consequently 1 have writ- 
ten it in a plain^ familiar an^l easy style ; adapted to the 
understanding of the minds of the young, who are des- 
tined in a few years to become the sovereignty of this 
happy and enlightened country. Those highly cultivated, 
classical, and intellectual minds, who have passed through 
their juvenile studies, cannot have forgotten the diflScul- 
ties that attended them in the acquisition of knowledge 
in the morning of life, when the attainment, of those prin- 
ciples of literature, which habit has now rendered famil- 
iar, was like scaling the clifted side of a mountain, or 
riving the gnarled oak. Neither can they forget that 
out of every hundred students who have commenced the 
study, not more than five have ever gone beyond the 
Parts of Speech, but have abandoned it in despair; and 
while it may be said of those five, that 

*' With the heart of a boy, 
He 's the soul of a man,^' 

it certainly must be said of the ninety-five, that 

*' With the heart of a man, 
He has the soul of a child J'^ 

So diflScult has it been to comprehend the simple truth, 
that " beings exist and act^^^ when veiled in the tech- 
nical language of the monasteries of the dark ages, and 
monkish superstitions of the thirteenth century. 

There are now extant, nearly one hundred works on 
the subject of Grammar ; all of which are works of The- 
ory, containing the elementary principles of language : 
but as I apprehend, most of them are defective in prac- 
tice. The student has been informed, that Grammar is 
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** the art of speaking and writing correctly ;'' and with 
a view of becoming master of Elocution, he is required to 
spend years in committing rules and definitions to mem* 
orj, and repeating to his teacher, the jargon and rosarj 
of *^ common nouny neuter gender ^ third person^ singu- 
lars'^ ** irregular verbj active^ indicative moodj present 
tenscj third person singular ;" and is then told that his 
knowledge of language is complete. But mark the result. 
The student of our eommon schools, after spending time 
enough to graduate from any well-regulated college, finds 
himself at the age of twenty-seven^ surrounded by a thick 
oloud of grammatical ignorance, through which no rays 
of light can find their way to the darkness of his under- 
standing, and illuminate the path of hi^ future literary 
existence. 

Indeed, so defective is his practical knowledge of the 
use of language, when appplied to '^ existing and active 
life^^ that it becomes necessary for the student to tell you 
that he has studied grammar for some eight or ten years ; 
as no one who had ever heard him deliver his thrilling 
orations, or read his spirit-kindling essays, would accuse 
him of looking into an English Grammar, from his won- 
derful knowledge of the ^^ art of speaking and writing 
correctly! P^ 

Now, reader ! is this true, or is it fiction ? If it be fie- 
tioi), all that I can say, is ; — that thirteen years practice, 
in my profession, in the different literary institutions of 
our country ; and the personal instruction of more than 
fifteen thousand students, have only made me ignorant of 
the truth, in relation to the subject. Now, I would be 
expressly understood to say, that I find no fault with 
either teachers or students : the evil not originating with 
them, — but from the want of a sufficient practice in our 
Grammars, which this work is intended to supply. 

Let a student commit all the rules of the best written 
Arithmetic, without ever seeing a slate, or being able to 
demonstrate one single rule in it ; or commit the whole 
of Morse's Geography to memory, without knowing that 
such a thing as a globe, map, or atlas, is in existence ; — 
vu would place him on a footing with the student in 
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Eng^h Grammar, — that ia, after all his Theory those 
sciences would be involved in a mystery. But the mo- 
ment you accompany your Arithmetic with demonstra-^ 

' tionSy your Geography with an Atlas^ or your Grammar 
with it9 Analysis^ or practice — from which the Theory 
is inferred; his mind at once becomes enlishtened, and 
the truth breaks in upon him, with its irresistable force 
and beauty. 

The following syllogisms, will serve as examples to 
the student, and should be carefully consulted, from time 
to time, during his progress through the Grammar ; he 
should recollect that it is reckon alone, which distin- 
guishes man from the rest of the animal world, and that 
he who cannot reason is not far advanced in intellect 
above a brute : and that Ae, who will not reason^ may 
thank himself for being the author of his own ignorance. 
Again, a knowledge of the principles of reasoning, will 
guard you through life, from an innumerable multitude of 
impositions. You will not take the bare assertion of an 
other as truth, without some evidence of the fact. Nei- 
ther will you have that implicit faith in the writings 
and works of others which characterizes the vulgar, and 
is the peculiar province of the ignorant : for the human 
mind always fixes, or settles in truth, as the needle does 
to the north : but never can rest in error. 

Truth, is the actual and absolute existence and action 
of beings and things. Every particle of matter in a 
state of existence, forms a truth ; consequently, language 

, to be true, must describe such existence and action as it is. 
In writing this work, I have endeavored to follow no- 
ture. Nature exists and acts uniformly, " The seasons 
change — the earth unfolds its fruits — the ocean roUs in 
its magnificence — the heavens display their constellated 
canopy." The lightnings flash, and thunders roll in an 
uniform manner. The existence or actions of these 
things are matters of fact in themselves, which impress 
and stamp the truth equally upon the minds of aU men, 
in all ages, nations, and languages. Now, although 
God and nature exist and act, untformlif true in them- 
selves, it is wonderful to see how their existence and 

1* 
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MfJtfM are pmverUi in kmigw^ge; iMn forming a thearg 
of their own, before whose $hrine all beinp muit bend^ 
end upon whate aliar^ existencej and action^ or InilA, 
■mat be sacr^9d. 

This method of parsing and reasoning is founded in 
Imtb, and when once the truth, or existenee or non-ezis- 
tenee of a thing is established and demonstrated, it is not 
necessary to examine any thing on the other side of the 
question, as all attempts to provethe fum-^xi$tence of 
truth, must be fallacious and absurd ; hence it has l<$n^ 
been an established rule of law, in all courts of justice 
throughout the civilized world, that a ^^ negative, or non- 
existence of truth, cannot be proved," because an qffir- 
myUwe sentence or proposition is one which affirms that 
some BKiiro sxists or acts, and a negative proposition is 
one which asserts that some being or thing does not 
msi. Now as no person, place, or thing, can be in a 
state of existence and non-existence at the same time, 
therefore two propositions, or sentences, when one abso* 
lutely denies what the other affirms^ never can be both 
true. 

Affirmative — Barrett wrote this book. 

Negaiive — Barrett did not write this book. 

Affirmative — All beings exist 

Piegalive — There are beings which have no existence. 

Now is it not plain that if these affirmatives assert the 
truths that the negatives must be falser and vice versa. 
From these remarks you will readily discover that when- 
ever you parse a word or sentence, and by a course of 
logical reasoning demonstrate its trvth^ it will not be in 
the power of any Philologist to falsify your conclusions. 
All errors originate by forming conclusionSy without 
comparisons. 



DIRECTIONS TO THE LEARNER. 

The learner is solicited to follow these directione in 
studying the work, if he would render his own task sosy 
and delightful^ otherwise I will not be respojieible far 
his proficiency. 

For the Ist Lxssoir, commit perfectly pages 31 and 321 
Lksson 2. Comimit rules 1, 8, 11 and 17, on page 180« 
-Lsssoir 3. Commence parsing on page 33 ; be care- 
ful to give the same reasons for parsing each word as are 
found on pages 31 and 32. Parse Me, as it is parsed 
on page 32 — say it defines moon^ rule 8 — parse midnight 
like white on page 3£ — belongs (o moon, rule 8. Moon 
parsed like paper, page 32, feminine g. and nom. to 
smiles. Serenely an adverb^ and qualifies smiles. Smiles 
is parsed like is, on page 32, only omit in the 2d line, 
the syllables ir and not. O^er is parsed like by, on page 
32, it influences — repose. Nature^s is parsed like paper, 
except fem. by a figure of speech — poss. governed by ra- 
pose, rule 10. Soft is parsed like white, p. 32. — belongs 
to repose. Repose is parsed like school, p. 32, fill the 
blank with o^er, and recite rule 17. JVb and lowering 
are parsed like wKite, p. 32. Cloud is parised like paper, 
p. 32. Obscaures is parsed like regards, p. 31. Sky is 
parsed like lesson, p. 31, &c. &c. 

Note. This first lesson in parsing will be more trouble- 
tome than all the rest, but you must persevere until it becomes 
familiar, before you leave it, for you will find all the rci* of 
the practice disposed of in a similar manner. 

LxssoN 4. Commit the Parts of Speech, and defini. 
tions on pages 26, 28, 30, 34, 36, 38, and 40 ; the part to 
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be committed is the texts above the line on the head of 
the pages. 

LsssoN 5. Commit the texts on the rerb, on the head 
of pages 66, 58, 60, 62, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72- 

Lsssojr 6. Study the conjugation table, commencing oil 
page 73 ; during the time the student is committing these 
lessons, he should regularly parse one page in a day, in the 
analysis. And when used in school the teacher will give 
out an evening lesson to the class in the Theory, to be 
recited in the morning, — and exercise the students du- 
ring the day iu parsing a page in the Practice, and he will 
find the students to become mastei*i3 of the business of 
parsing, by the time they shall have committed the defi- 
nitions of Etymology. 

Lesson 7. Commence a regular review c?f Etymology, 
taking alternately one page of Theory, and one of Prac- 
tice for a lesson, and you will find yourself rapidly advan- 
cing; in the study. 

Lesson 8. Syntax should be studied not for the pur- 
pose of learning to parse^ but for the purpose of speaking 
correctly; therefore you should not commence in Syntax 
before you are familiar with the principles of Etymolo- 
gy^ and able to parse any word with ease^ accuracy^ and 
facility; you should then, and no^ till^then^ commence 
in Syntax. Commit the rule and then examine all those 
sentences under each rule, and in all cases point out the 
error and shew how the rule is violated by the expres- 
sion, and then alter it so as to make it coincide with the 
rule, in a simitar manner to the examples in the exercises. 

Note. We have Tor the benefit of the learner, composed this work in 
alternate pages of Theory and Practice ; the Theory commences on page 10, 
and is continued on pages 12, 14, 16, 18, &c. — while the Practice common, 
ces en page 11, and is continued on the 13, 15, 17th, &c. You should rend 
all the even pages in a, regular series, and the odd in like manner, to p. 64. 



BXCOMBfSNDATIONS. IX 

The ibilowing, among the numerous Certificates from the difierent Colleges 
and Academies ha^e been seleccted, becaase the/ senre to show the 
of the work. 



Hampden dytbu^ CoOefi, Virginia, M^2S, 1830. 

This certifies that we highly approve of Mr. Barrett's plan of teaching 
the principles of English Granimar> and after a rigid examination, consider 
him admirably well qualified to teach those principles with success. Our 
own observation and experience as instructors, have convinced us, that Eng* 
lish Grammar is little understood, and j^oorhr taught in our common schools. 
Nearly all the young men who come to this institution, have committed the 
Grammar by rote, but understand nothing about thn princ^fUs of the lan- 
guage : — Mr. Barrett's metliod of instruction is well calculated to eoruett 
thtseoiL 

We are well pleased with another part of his plan of instruction. He not 
only communicates a knowledge of the elements of the. language, but en. 
deavors also to convey some idea of its beauty and harmony. The English 
is really an eUgant and harmonious tongue, but by an entire neglect of iUi 
Prosody and Poetry, it is, in the moutiis of the great mass of population, a 
rough, uncouth jargon. 

Mr. Barrett's book is the first of the kind which we have met with ; its 
DBsiGN seems to be an uniform and logical system of instruction in English 
exercises : as such, we highly recommend it to parents and teachers. 

J. P. GUSHING, Pres't 
PETER McVICKAR, Pr, (f Mafk, 
H. A. GARLAWD, Prt^. Ung. grace. 
JOHN BUR WELL, Prqf. iff Nat. PkU. 

I concur in opinion with the Faculty of Hampden Sydney, that Mr. Bar- 
rett is well qualified to teach the principles of English Grammar, and that 
his method is good. JOHN H. RICE, D. D., President, 

oj the Virginia and North CaroUna Union Theological Seminary, 

I have seen the system adopted by Mr. Barrett for teaching the principles 
of English Grammar, and have conversed with him un the subject. I am 
fully satisfied of the utility of his plan, and think its introduction into our 
schools would greatly facilitate the study of grammar, and tend to improve 
tlie scholar in elegant and correct composition. 

JOHN V. N. YATES, 
Late Superintendent qf Common ScJtools qf the State qf New- York. 

The system adopted by Mr. Banett, for teaching the principles of Eng«> 
lish Grammar, is in our opinion well calculated to promote an acquaintance 
with that important branch of education. 

T. ROMEYN BECK, Prin. Albany Academy, 
P. BULLIONS, Prqf. Lang. Albany Aead. 
S. CENTER, Pnn, Albany Claesical School 
AUamy, Jan. 10, 1836. A. CftlTTENTON, Prin. Alb. FemaU Acad, 

I, the nndersigned, having examined some of the students taught by Pro- 
ftseor Barrett, say that they would not only bear an examination for common 
achool teachers in any part of the state ; but what is more, they would bear 
as examination in English Grammar in any college in the U. States. 

JOHN F. McGERRY, 
PrendaU qf Emmettslmrgh CoUege^ MtryjU'^ 



THEORY 



OF THE 



PRINCIPLES OF LANGUAGE. 



Universal Grammar is a science which treats of 

Persons, places, and things, i. e. nouns and pronouns. 
iVith their qualities, i. e. art., adj., and part. 

Existing and acting, i. e. verbs neu. and act. 

Either jointly or severally, i. e. sing., plur., and conj. 
With the manner of such ex- ) i. e. adverbs, adverbial 
istence or action, ) phraseSj-and prep. 

This person, place, or thing, is formed, for the most 
part, by the elements either in their natural state, or com- 
bining into all vegetable, animal, and mineral substances. 
These elementary principles of the creation existed as 
soon as they were formed by the great Architect of the 
universe, and are actually and bona fide the foundation 
of all languages; for independent of persons, places, and 
things, no quality could attach, nor existence, or action, 
take place. Hence it is that, in all languages, a sentence 
must describe some being as existing and acting. There 
is not a person in the universe, literate or illiterate, that 
can form a sentence which does not express that some 
"thing exists, or acts.^^ And here it is proper to remark, 
that the word thing is the most comprehensive woyd, and 
extensive term, in language; it is almost synonomous 
with the word thought, from which it is derived, and means 
any thing, or thought, of which we can think. Being is a 
very extensive term, including all things which have an 
acttial existence within its extension. But the word thing 
is more extensive, because it includes not only those things 
which liave an actual existence, but also those whose exist- 



PRACTICE— LOGICAL ANALYSIS. 



SYLLOGISTIC REASONING. 

All reasoning proceeds by comparison ; and, two com- 
parisons are necessary to enable us to form a conclusion. 
This is a concise and luminous method of evincing the 
agreement or disagreement between the subject and predi- 
cate of a proposition. A third term, having a common 
measure to them both, is invented and appUed to them 
both, successively, in two distinct propositions, which are 
called premises ; because, from them the proposed ques- 
tion is inferred as a conclusion ; and its subject and predi- 
cate are either joined or separated, as they were found in 
the premises to agree, or not, with the measure introduced. 

Rule 1. — That any two things, which will agree vnth 
a third, must agree with each other. 

Rule 2. — Two things, of which one agrees, and the 
other disagrees, with a third, must disagree with thewr 
selves. 

The first of these rules is the foundation of all affirma- 
tive conclusions ; and the second, of all negative. 

Syllogism was regarded for many centuries as the only 
sure instrument of reasoning ; and skill in the use of it as 
the highest acc6mplishment which the mind could possess. 
It denved its celebrity from the talents and industry of 
Aristotle, who traced and analjrzed its principles, and sub- 
jected' it to laws, and exhibited it in all the varieties of 
moods and figures into which it could be moulded. - 

Since the time of that philosopher, the name Syllogism 
has been used to denote an argument formed according 
to certain technical rules of art ; and proceeds from a 
general to a particular^ from a genus to a species, from 
species to individuals ; proce^ia^ ow ^<^ ^^ccmqss^ 
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ence is only mental or imaginary. It is on this priDciple 
that whole sentences are used as a noun in the nominative 
or objective case. Thus, " that one man should die for the 
crimes of another^ is an unjust thing or thought. Here 
it is plain that the sentence which precedes, and forms the 
nominative case to the verb is^ is in apposition with the 
noun thing, or thought, in the nominative case after t^, and 
that the sentence and thought both refer to and mean the 
same thinff. I thought, (the thing, or thought,) to wit, 
" that you had gone to New York ;" from which it appears 
that thoughts have only a mental existence, while beings^ 
that is, God and his creation, have an actual one. These 
thoughts give rise, in a great measure, to abstract nouns. 
1st. A tree has an actual and absolute existence, — as a tree 
grows, or exists, in the woods. 2d. It has a mental exist* 
ence in the mind of any one who has seen it ; and, 3d. 
it has a verbal existence as soon as it is expressed in any 
langua^. Further, the same species of animals, vegeta- 
bles, mmerals, <kc., are found in all parts of the universe. 
This gives rise to the uniformity of languages in all na- 
tions. Fire, air, earth, and water, are found in all the hah^, 
itable parts of the earth, " that in quatemian run, perj^tualj 
circle, multiform, and mix, temper and nourish all things ;" 
and although each nation may have a different word to ex- 
press the same thing, yet the thing or substance is uni- 
formly tlie same, as 



©£i$, 


li^p, 


A«/», 


r,. 


0^^«f)s, 


Deus, 


Aqua, 


Ether, 


Terra, 


CoBlum, 


God, 


Water, 


Air, 


Earth, 


Heaven. 



It is through the instrumentality of the things themselves 
that these words have any meaning, or that a translation 
can be made from one language to another. If America 
and England contained no such things as are found in 
France or Germany, not a single word could be trans- 
lated from one language to the other. Doct. Blair imagines 
that language must have had a divine origin. If he meanSi 
that God gave to man a consciousness of his own existence 
and actions, and of the existence and actions of those be# 
ings by which he was surrounded, and the power pf 
speech to describe such existence or action, he must be 
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'^ that whatever may be affirmed or denied of any genu9j 
fnay be affirmed or denied of any species ivLduded in UP 
Thus, when it is asserted that all active verbs govern an 
object ; we conclude that the particular verb see^ must 
govern an object. When it is affinned that all nam>es 
are nouns^ we also affirm with confidence that the partis 
ular names, George^ oxj tree, are nouns; because, we 
conclude that whatever maybe asserted of the whole class^ 
may be asserted of any particular individual under it ; 
on the principle " that every greater includes the less .•" 
that is, the numbers 20, 30, 40, 60, 64, 81, and 99, are all 
included in the number 100. 



OP PROPOSITIONS. - 

A Proposition is a verbal representation of some 
thoughts of the mind, and is precisely equal to a sentence; 
as, lam thinking ; he is walking. The constituent parts 
of which are the subject, the predicate, and the copula. 
The two first are called terms, because they are the ex- 
tremes of the proposition ; and they may consist of a single 
word each, or of a collection of words, representing some 
person, place, thing, or attribute. The copula, is tliat by 
which the other two are connected, and always consists 
of some inflection of the verb " to fie," as will be shown 
in the conjugations : 

Subject. 

Man 

White 

Is 

To-morrow 

That all men are mortal, is 

One part of a proposition is often included in another. 
In the following examples, the copula is contained in the 
predicate : — 

Subject, Predicate. Subject, Copula. Predicate, 

George walks, implies, George is walking. 

The sun shines, " The sun is shining. 
The rain &lis, << The rain is Ming. 



CoptUa. 


Predicate. 


is 


mortal. 


is 


an adjective 


is 


a verb. 


will be 


a rainy day. 


aJ, is 


true. 
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correct in his position. Things always antecede the* 
names by which they are called, and more frequently sxkg- 
\i the name, than the name does the iking. If mankind 
lad been created without the power of speech, it is certain 
that all created things would still have had an existence, 
and many of tliem action also ; from whence it is plain, 
that the only use of language is to describe ^^ things and 

BEINGS EXISTING AND ACTING." 

2. Qualities. -^H^he quality which most generally be- 
kmgs to, and makes a part of the person, place, or thing, 
called an adjective, is the diflferent sizes, shapes, colors, 
numbers, &c., of nouns, as a large man, square sheet, 
white paper, black ink, five dollars. You perceive that 
the ink used in printing this book is black ; now, black is 
a quality of ink, and belongs to and makes a part of it, 
because if you extract the black from the ink, you destroy 
it; it* is always found that the adjective and noun, that is, 
the being or thing, and its quality, are inseparable com- 
panions; as, old tnauy young childj sharp razor, sour 
vinegar, sweet sugar. In short, there is no person, 
place, or thing, in the universe, without some quality by 
which it may be distinguished from others of the same or 
a different species ; and as long as the quality exists, it act- 
ually makes a part of, and belongs to such being or tWng, 
whether it be expressed or not. You may ask the grocer 
for sugar, or sweet brown Muscovada sugar ; the omission 
to mentioning its qualities will neither create nor destroy 
them. 

Again, all existence endured, or actions performed, by any 
person, place, or thing, may become, by changing the sen- 
tence into a logical proposition, a quality of such agent or 
actor. 

Sentences. Propositions. (^ualUieSj Things^ Exists.. 

A ship sails. A ship is sailing. A sailing ship exists. 

.Water runs. Water is rnnning. Ranning water is. 

A man thinks. Man is thinking. Thinking man exists. 

Cataract falls. Cataract is falling. Falling cataract is. 

Planets move. Planets are moving. Moving planets are. 

The reason why verbs may be thus used in progressive 
sentences, as Professor Bullions calls them, is, that all per* 
aons, placesg and things, actually have an existence ; and 
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So, also, a single word may contain a complete proposi- 
tion; as, in Latin, Scribo implies Eg-o sum scribefia. 
Rejoice, attend, march, imply, be thou rejoicing, be thou 
attentive, be thou marching. A proposition or sentence 
may be affirmative, negative, imperative, explicative, iden- 
tical, simple, or compound, for which, as well as all other 
things which apply to them, 1 would refer the student to 
Hedges' or Watts' Logic ; as it is not my business to write 
a treatise on Log^ic, but Grammar. I shall, therefore, pro- 
ceed to the consideration 



OP SYLLOGISM, 

Which is an argument consisting of three proposi- 
tionsj the last of which is deduced from the two former^ 
and included in them. 

The names of the three propositions used in forming a 
logical syllogism, are the major, the minor, and the con- 
clusion. 

The major proposition must always be universal^ but 
may be either affirmative or negative. 

The minor term must always be affirmative^ but may 
be either universal or particular. 

The conclusion may be either universal or particular^ 
qfirmatipe or negative. 

In every regular Syllogism, the m^jor proposition is 
placed first ; minor ^ next ; and the conclusion^ last ; as, 

Major. — The name of any thing is a noun ; 
Minor, — The word pen is the name of a thing ; 
Conclusion. — Therefore, pen, is a noun. 

The truth, proved by the preceding example, is, " that 
pen is a noun.^ The major premises, viz. : — "that the 
name of any thin^ is a noun," is first assumed oq the ground 
of experience and observation. The minor barely asserts 
that pen belongs to that class of words. Now, if it be 
certain that all names are imiversally nouns, and that pen 
belongs to that class of words, it must of necessity follow 
that pen is a noun ; for it is a law of syllogistic reasoning, 
^tkat whatever may be affirmed of any general termf 
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this existence, when not expressly declared by the verb 
TO BE, which alone forms the copula in a proposition, and 
declares the subject or nominative case in a state of exist- 
ence, is " always tmderstood," a«?, I write, and you will 
read, imply, that I (now) am (or exist) writing, and that 
you will be (or exist) reading it ; our existence, my dear 
friend, is not lost or destroyed, because it is not directly as- 
serted by the verb be or exist, but is absolute, indefeasible, 
and unalienable, and cannot be terminated but by the same 
power from which it is derived. This principle was well 
understood by Aristotle, who moulded the logical syllogism 
into its moods and figures, because that things existed and 
acted pretty much in his day as they do now. Hedges 
says, in his Logic, " many ingenious artists are {existent) 
in China," from which it is plain that all verbs, except the 
verb to be, may be changed into participles and belong- to 
nouns in the nature of an adjective. 

3. Existing and acting, — All persons, places, and 
things^ Qiust have an existence ; and all actors must per- 
form an action. Agent and existence, actor and action, 
are correlative terms ; that is, one can never exist without 
the other ; as there never can be a husband without a wife, 
a son without a father, a guardian without a ward, an as- 
sassin without a victim, a creature without a Creator. So, 
" there never can be" a being without existence, or ex- 
istence without a being ; neither can there possibly be, 
or exist, such a thing as an action without an actor. 
or an actor who never produced an action. Or, as Mr. 
Murray has it, " a verb without a nominative, or a nomi- 
native without a verb." As soon as the Almighty formed 
the imiverse, it instantly existed ; which has continued 
regularly without intermission up to the present time. 
Again, all things have one joint existence ; and further, 
many things always exist in a state of motion, which are 
never found in a state of rest ; as, blood flows, runs, {is, or 
exists,) in veins and arteries. The planets move, run, or 
fly, {are, or exist,) in their orbits. Here it is plain, that 
the verbs, flows, runs, move, &c., denote nothing more 
than that their respective agents, blood and planets, exist 
in a state of motion, and are equally neuter with the verbs 
is and are; as, blood i^ in the veins ; planets are in their 
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may be equally averted of each individual included 
^cithin its extension^ 

Every assertion in parsing, accompanied by a reason 
why it is made, contains the elemettts of a syllogism^ to 
wit : the major, the minor, and conclusion ; and may be 
resolved into one by observing the following 

RULE: 

1. For the major term take the definition. 

2. For the minor take the word under consideration. 

3. The conclusion will be, that the major and minor 
terms either do or do not agree. 

PASSIVE VERB. 

" Of this great temple, thro' all time renown'd, 
Sunk in oblivion, no remains are fowuL" 

Major. — Passive verbs are those whose nominatives 
receive the action. 

Minor.-^RemainSj the nominative, receives the action 
of being found. 

Conclusion. — ^Therefore, are founds is a passive verb. 

OBJECTIVE CASE. 

" The wheel'd artUUry o'er the deck to guide, 
Rodman descending', claimed the wea^rside,^^ 

Major. — A noun or pronoun, influenced by an active 
verb or preposition, mast be in the objective case. 

Minor. — Artillery is under the governing influence of 
the active verb to guide, the noun weatherside of the verb 
claimed, and the noun deck, is the object of the relation 
of the preposition over. 

Conclusion. — Therefyre, artillery, deck, and tDeather- 
side^ are in the objective 

INTERJECTION. 

" Oh bliss snsreme ! "where virtue's self can melt 
With joys tnat guilty pleasure never felt." 

Major. — ^Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of speech, to express the emotion of the speaker. 
2* 
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orbits ; unless we deny that beings in a state of motion 
have any existence, and say, that existence belongs to inert 
or inactive matter only, and that the animal world exists 

only during the hours of sleep. 

• 

The cataract of Niagara is 150 feet perpendicular. 
" cataract « falls " " 

" cataract " is falling " " 

Or, a Ming cataract exists at Niagara of 150 feet perpen- 
dicular. Now, all these verbs express the same thing, to 
wit, that a certain "thhig exists^^ in a state of motion. 
And who is so ignorant as not to know, that a cataract is in 
one continual and equal degree of motion, and never pan 
exist without it, let it be represented by whatever mode of 
expression it may. Rivers run in their beds, is equal to 
rivers are in their beds; the tide ebbs and flows, that 
is, ^^ ebbing and flowing tides exist,^^ and you may rest 
assured, that a tide which never ebbed nor flowed, never 
existed. From which we may infer, that any word, which 
simply expresses the existence of a being, is equally a neu- 
ter verb, whether it repres^its it in a state of rest or mo- 
tion ; and as soon as any being performs an action, which 
terminates on, or affects another objectj^ an active verb is 
produced. 

4. Jointly or severally. — All persons, places, and things, 
may exist and act separately and singly : — as, George isj 
a .man lives^ a tree grows, water flows. Or, they may 
exist or act collectively or jointly : — as, men live, seasons 
change, roses unfold, oceans roll, &c. This change from 
the singular to the plural number, in English, is generally 
formed by changing the letter s from the verb to the noun 
and the conjunctive and ; thus, when the 5 terminates the 
verb, the sentence is always singular, as, a ship sails. Now, 
if you take the s from the verb sails, and add it to* 
the noun ship, it will immediately form the plural num- 
ber, as, ships sail. So, also, two nouns or pronouns, that 
is, two separate persons, places, or things, connected by 
and, will have a joint existence or action, as, George 
and Thomas, were present, (i. e. existed jointly,) and wit- 
nessed (i. e. performed a joint action) the will. 

There are also many other ways in which the noun hat 
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Minor. — O, is a word thrown into the sentence for that 
purpose. 

Conclusion, — Therefore^ this word is an interjection. 

NOMINATIVE INDEPENDENT. 

*' In action prompt, in sentence brief: 
' Soldiers I stand firm/ exclaimed the chief.'' 

Major. — ^When a person or thing is addressed, the nonn 
or pronoun is in the nominative, independent of any verb. 

Minor. — Soldiers ! in the above sentence, are addressed; 

Conclusion. — Therefore, Soldiers is in the nominative 
independent, transposed, the chief exclaimed, "Oh, Sol- 
diers ! do ye stand firm." 

NOMINATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

" The Sun being risen, we moved forward to the assault." 

Major. — A noun or pronoun in the third person placed 
before a participle, and having no personal verb to agree 
with it, must be in the nominative case absolute. 

Minor. — Sun, is placed l^efore the participle being risen^ 
and we is the actor tha^ moved. 

Conclusion. — Therefore, the word Sun is in the nomi- 
native absolute. 

NOMINATIVE TO A VERB. 

• Cicero defended Milo. 

Major. — ^The nominative case denotes the actor or assent. 

Minor. — The noun Cicero denotes the actor, and the 
word defended, the action. 

Conclusion. — Therefore, Cicero, must be in the nomi- 
native 

NEUTER VERB. 

After death, comes the judgment. 

Major. — ^A verb neuter is one which denotes existence, 
and cannot be made to govern an object. 
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a plural signification, when it is in the singular number, 
as, a churchy a garrison^ an army^ the navy^ congress^ 
le^idaiure^ meetings &c., are all singular nouns, and ad- 
mit the plural form, as churches, garrisons, armies ; yet, 
being composed of many individuals, they frequently have 
a verb with a plural termination. 

The truth is, that all created matter has had one joint 
existence since the creation, and must continue so until it 
shall be annihilated by the same Power that gave it being 
or existence ; and all things have also a separate existence 
— existence " spreads undivided, operates unspent." 

6. With the mamter of stick existence or action. — ^Most 
words (verbs) which denote existence or action, have cer- 
tain other words or phrases added to them, to express the 
manner of such existence or action, called adverbs, or ad- 
verbial phrases ; and it may be proper here to add, that a 
preposition, with its objective case, is generally equal to an 
adverb ; and that a preposition without an object, is always 
an adverb. 

person. Existence, Manner, Manner, 

Noun. Verb. Adverb. Adverbial phrases, 

George acts wisely, or, with wisdom. 

Josephine lived unhappily, or, without happiness. 

Lucretia jived virtuously, or, in a virtuous manner. 

The boat moved swiftly, or, with swiftness. 

Although it is not common to call these objective cases 
adverbial phrases, in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred 
they are so ; yet I parse them as nouns in the objective 
case, governed by the preposition, in accordance with the 
practice of the universities and colleges. Now, as the ad- 
verb qualifies the verb, so the preposition which follows 
the verb, generally shows the relation existing between the 
verb whi<ih precedes, and the noun or pronoun which fol- 
lows it ; so, also, the preposition, when used without any 
noun following it, always becomes an adverb : — ^the ship 
sailed on in darkness ; here on is an adverb, and qualifies 
sailed ; but in the sentence, the ship sailed on the ocean 
in darkness, on is a preposition, and governs ocean, show- 
ing a relation between sailed and ocean. 
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Minor. — ^Tf he verb comes denotes the existence of judg- . 
ment, and cannot govern any object. 

Candtisionj. — Therefore conies* must be neuter. 

t 

PREPOSITIONS, v/* 

** Oh cease to weep, this storm will soon decay, 
And these sad clouds of sorrow melt away. 

Major. — ^Prepositions connect words, and show the re- 
lation between them. 

Minor, — Of, connects the words clouds and sorrow, 
and points out the relation existing between them. 
" Clouds of sorroio,^^ " sorrow^s clouds" or " sorrowful 
cloudsj" being all nearly synonymdus expressions ; by a 
different arrangement the very being of the preposition is 
suspended in the latter sentence. 

ConduMon. — Therefore, of is a preposition. 

OP RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

" Oh I wretched father of a wretched son, 
Whom thy paternal kindness has undone." 

Major. — Relative pronouns are those which relate to 
some word or phrase going before, called the antecedent. 

Minor. — Whom relates to the word son. 

Conclusion. — Therefore, it must be a relative pronoun. 

Major. — The objective case expresses the object of an 
action. 

Minor. — The word whom, expresses, or points out, the 
object undone. 

Conclusion. — Therefore, it must be in the objective case ; 
thus: — 

Ah, wretched fatker ! thy paternal kifuLnest has undone, (wAom, i. e, thy son.) 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

*' While through the rigid paths of life we go, 
* All mortals taste the bitter draughts of wo." 

Major. — ^Personal pronouns are such as personate, ojr 
represent, some noun. 

■ . -. - - ^ ■ !■ M III ■ ■■! r ■ ■ 1 T ^— ^-. 

* There is always motion in the act of coming aqd going, bat no ao 

ntl OOYIBNMBNT. 






ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



English Grammar is the art of speaking and writing 
the English language with propriety. 

It is divided into four parts, viz : Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

Orthography teaches the nature and power of letters, 
and the just method of spelling' words. 

Etymology treats of the different sorts of words, their 
various modifications, and their derivations. 

Syntax, of the agreement and construction of words 
in a sentence ; and, 

Prosody, of the laws of versification, and the rules of 
punctuation.* 

There are in the English language, about forty thou* 
sand words : twenty thousand five hundred nouns ; eight 
thousand verbs ; four thousand six hundred adjectives ; 
forty pronouns ; six thousand eight hundred adverbs ; 
nineteen conjunctions ; sixty-nine prepositions ; sixty- 
eight interjections, and but two articles ; and they axe 
derived from the Gothic, Saxon, and Celtic ; and the terms 

* The above division of Grammar into four parts, is 
very necessary, natural, and classical. The order in which 
the language must be learned, fiilly sustains the above 
division. We commence, first, with letters^ which is termed 
Orthography ; secondly, with wards, denominated Etynuh 
lo^ ; thirdly, with sentences, styled Syntax ; fourthly^ 
with orations and poems, called Prosody. 

So that these four hard, mj/sterious, and unintellig-iMe 
wards, so difficult of pronunciation, may be rendered a9 
■follows: 

Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, Prosody,. 

Letters. Words. Sentence. Composition. 
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Minor. — The word we personates the nouns, or names 
of the persons speaking ; 

Conclusion, — ThereforCi we, must be a personal pronoun. 

ADJECTIVES. 

" Till Hymen broagfat bis love-delighted boar, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden's rosy bower." 

Major. — An adjective is a word added to a noun to ex- 
press Its quality ; 

Minor. — Rosy is a word added to bower, to express its 
quality; 

Conclusion. — Therefore, rosy must be an adjectire. 



George makes Shoes — Parsed entire, with twenty-one 

Syllogisms. 

Gborob — Noun, 

Major. The name of a person, or thing, is a noun;' 
Minor. George is the name of a person ; 
Con. Therefore, George, is a noun. 

Proper, 

Major. A noun is proper, when applied to an individual ; 
Minor. George is the name of an individual ; 
Con. Therefore, George, is a proper noun. 

Masculine Gender, 

Major. The masculine gender denotes male animals ; 
Minior. George denotes an animal of that kind ; 
Om. Therefore, the word George is of the masculine 
gender. 

Third Person. 

Major. Nouns are of the third person when spoken of; 
Minor. George is spoken of; ^ 

Con. Therefore, George, is the third j^orson. 

Numl^r, 

Major. The singular number denotes but one object ; 
Minor. The name George denotes but one ; 
Con. Therefore, it is in the lingular number* 
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used in the sciences, as in law and medicine, are success- 
fully incorporated from the Greek and Latin languages.* 

There are but three grand difficulties arising to the 
view of the learner : the first is to call the parts of speech 
accurately ; secondly, to give the cases of nouns and pro- 
nouns ; and thirdly, the moods and tenses of verbs. When 
you can do this correctly, you are a complete grammarian. 

And in the whole forty thousand words, there are but 
nine sorts, or, as they are commonly called, parts of speech. 

* The derivation of the English language, from the 
Gothic, Saxon, and Celtic, is one of its greatest ornaments ; 
and, in the contemplation of a free people, must, forever 
reflect the highest splendor and glory upon it. As a poor 
freeman is a more illustrious object, than the most superb 
slave. So the English language, standing on its base of 
Saxon and Gothic architecture, presents to the world an ir- 
refragable proof, that at no time have the people speaking 
" thai language^^^ been a conqufTed nation. During the 
time of the Roman conquest, almost all Europe were re- 
duced, and became subjugated to the Roman yoke, having 
no laws, government, or lan^age of their own, but were 
compelled to receive those of the victors. So also,_during 
the French Revolution, the French language was spoken 
throughout the European continent, with the exception of 
England. I am aware that there are many people who 
are ashamed of the purity of the English langus^e, and 
the simplicity of out free institutions. Who would prefer 
to have their children memorize a few Latin or French 
sentences, than to understand the English as well as 
Erskine, Pitt, Adams, Randolph, Patrick Henry, and Cur- 
ran, before whose eloquence thrones, kingdoms, and em- 
pires have vanished, and " left not an ed^e to be demol- 
ished, but a heap of rubbish to be carted away^ In 
short, the English language is the only one on earth, co- 
extensive with liberty ; and where it " ceases to be spo- 
ken^ LIBERTY ceases to exist. 

" A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine, 
Dash down your cup of Samian wine," 



L. 
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Case, 

Major. The nominative case denotes the agent or actor ; 

Minor, George denotes the actor or agent ; 

Con. Therefore, George, is in the nominative case. 

Makes — Verb, t-^ 

Major. A verb is a word which expresses existence or ac- 
tion; 
Minor, Makes, expresses action ; 
Con, Therefore, makes, is a verb. 

Irregular, 

Major. All verbs are irregular, when they will not form 

their past tense in ed ; 
Minor. The verb makes will riot form its past tense in ed ; 
Con, Therefore, the verb, makes^ is irregular. 

Active, . 

Major, All active verbs are followed by an object ; 
Minor. The verb, makes, is tbllo wed by the objective shoes; 
Con, Therefore, it must be an active verb. 

DransUive, 

Major, All verbs are transitive when the action passes to 

an object ; 
Minor. The act of making passes from the nominative 

case " George^^^ to the objective case ^^ shoes f^ 
Con, Therefore, the verb makes, is a transitive verb. 

Indicative Mood, 

Major, The indicative mood simply indicates or declares 

that a being exists or acts ; 
Minor. Makes, describes George in a state of action ; 
Con. Therefore, makes, must be in the indicative mood. 

Present Tense. 

Major. The present tense denotes present time ; 
Minor. Present time is specified by the verb makes ; 
Con. Therefore, it must be in the present tense. 

Person and Number, 

Major. All verbs must be of the same person and number 

with their nominative cases ; 
Minor. But George is in the third person singular ; 
Cm. Therefore, makes, is also of the third persoa sia- 

gulaiK 
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THE PARTS OP SPEECR 

Etymology treats of the different sorts of words, their 
various modifications and derivations. 

Words are certain articulate sounds, used by common 
consent, as si^is of our ideas. 

There are m the English language nine sorts of words, 
commonly called parts of speech, viz. : the Article, Noun, 



WORDS. 

Words, are either primitive or derivative ; simple or 
compound, 

1. A primitive word is that which cannot be tracea to 
any other word in the language — as man, justice, brother. 

2. A derivative word is that which is derived firom 
some other word — as, manhood, pretty, mother. 

3. A simple word is that which is not combined with 
any other in the language, as, man, house, city. 

4. A compound word is that which is formed from the 
union of two simple words, as statesman, penknife. 

All words are either declinable or indeclinable of the 
different parts of speech hereafter mentioned. The noun, 
protwtmj and verb, are declined. Article, adjective, ad- 
verb, preposition, conjunction, and interjection, are inde- 
clinable; the word declension formerly meant any change 
or alteration at the end of a word, but now it is mosSy 
applied to nouns and pronouns, the changes made in the 
verb being called conjugation. 

Words may also be styled primary and secondary— 
the primary words are the nouns and the verbs, and all 
other words are only secondary, being used either to con- 
nect or qualify the primary parts. 

Primary. Secondary. 

Noun, Article, Adjective, Pronoun^ Preposition^ 

Verb, Adverb, and Conjuru^ion, 

Interjection, Is equivalent to a Noun and Verb. 
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AgreemejU. 

Major. A verb must agree in number and person with its 
nominative ; 

Minor, The nominative pase is of the third person singu- 
lar; 

Con. Therefore, makes, is, tiiiird person singular, to agree 
with it. 

Shoes — Notm, 

Major. A noun is the name of a thing ; 
Minor. Shoes is the name of a thing ; 
Con. Therefore, shoes^ must be a noun. 

Common. 

Major. A noun is common when .it is not applied to an 

individual ; 
Minor. The word shoes is not applied tojan iiwlividual ; 
Con. Therefore, shoes, must be common. 

Gtnder. 

Major. The neuter gender does not denote sex ; 
Minor. No animal is denoted by the word shoes; 
Con. Therefore, it must be in the neuter gender. 

Person. 

Major. The third person is spoken of; 

Minor. Shoes is spoken of; 

Con. Therefore, it must be the third person. 

Number. 

Major. The plural number denotes more than one ; 
Minor. The word shoes denote more than one object ; 
Con. Therefore, this word is pluraL 

Case. 

Major. The objective case is the object of an action ; 
Minor. The word shoes is the object of the action of the 

active verb makes ; 
Con. Therefore, it must be in the objective case. 

CknemjiieiU and Ruie. 

Major. Active verbs govern the objective case ; 
Minor. Makes is an active verb, and governs shoos ; 
Con. Therefore, shoes must be in the objective. 

Rule 11. — ^Active verbs govern the objective case. 
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Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunc- 
tion, and Interjection.* 

SECTION 1. 

An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to limit 
their signification. There are but two articles, a and the ; 
a refers, and the defines. A becomes an before a vowel or 

• These nine hard words, may be rendered more intelli- 
^ble to the English student, by carefully consulting the 
loUowing Latin derivations : 

Article is derived from Articnlus, a joint. 

Nonieii, a name. 
AdjaceOj to place. 
pro nomen, for a name. 
Verbum, a word. 
Adverbum^ to a word. 
pre positio, to place before. 
Con et ju7igo, to conjoin. 
Literjaces, to throw between. 

The above derivation may be thus elucidated and ex- 
plained : 

Article — " A small joint or hingc''^ As a hinge is the 
least thing in an edifice, so a part of speech, which con- 
tains only twp words, is the smallest thing in Grammar. 

Nerim — '< NomeiiP Every name is a noun, and every 
noun a name. 

A^ective — " A word added to the noun,^^ to express its 
quality. 

Verb — « An important woid,^^ one of which must be 
used, before any sentence can be formed. 

Adverb — " A word added to the verby^ to qualify it. 

Preposition — " A word placed before 7unviis and jmh 
'noufis" in the objective case. 

Conjunction — A part of speech used " to comvecf words. 

Ititerjection — ^A word " thrown in between^^ the parts of 
speech, expressing emotion. 

N. B. In the classification of words, we have followed the 
order of Lindley Murray, which is to place the Ao/m, 
Article, Adjective, and Pronoun together, and the Yerb 
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PRACTICE— KEY TO THE ANALYSIS- 



CLASS NO. I. 

GENERAL ORDER OF A SENTENCE. 



Figure 1 — Nominative. 
" 2— The Verb. 



Figure 3 — The objective gov- 
erned by the Verb. 



CLASS NO. 2.-0P THE NOUN. 



n — Noun, 
c — Common, 
p — Proper. 

m — Masculine gender, 
f or fem— Feminine do. 
n — Neuter do. 

2 — Second person. 
3 — Third person. 



Singular, 
plu — Plural, 
ind — Nom. independent. 
1 — Nominative to a verb. 
10 — Possessive case. 
3 — Objective gov'd by a verb. 
17 — Obj. gov. by a prepontion. 
14 — Obj. " participle. 



THIRD-OP THE VERB. 



V — Verb, 
r — Regular, 
ir — Irregular, 
def — Defective. 
a — Active, 
pas — Passive, 
n — Neuter, 
tr — Transitive, 
in — Intransitive, 
ind — Indicative, 
imp — Imperative, 
pot — Potential, 
sub — Subjunctive. 



tense, 
do. 
do. 
do. 



inf — Infinitive. 

part — Participle^ 

pr— Present 

imp — Imperfect 

perf — Perfect 

plu — Pluperfect 

1st fut — First future do. 

2d fut — Second future do. 

1 — First person. 

2 — Second do. 

3— Third do. 

s — Singular. 

plu — Plural. 



. FOURTH— OP THE PRONOUN, &c. 



p p — Personal pronoun, 
r p — Relative pronoun, 
dap 8 — Distributive Adj. Pro. 
d a p — Demonstrative Adj. Pro. 
pap — Possessive Adj. Pro. 
ind a p — Indefinte Adj. Pro. 
1 n r 1 — First note of rule 1st. 
4 n r 1 1 — 4th note of rule 1 1th. 
3* 



art — Article, 
a 8 — Adjective, 
adv — Adverb, 
prep— Preposition, 
con — Conj unction, 
int — Interjection. 

of Murray's Grammar. 
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a silent A, as an acre, an hour ; but if the A be sounded, 
the a is only used, as, a hand, a heart, a highway.* 

{See page 34.) 

and Adverb ; which is much more natural than to put the 
Article and Adjective with the Verb. 

* The articles are ranked by many respectable Gram- 
marians with the Adjectives, and with much propriety. 
The fact, that a is precisely equivalent to the Adjective 
one, being derived from tiie Latin adjective unus, one, 
and the article the, being always equivalent to one of the 
demonstrative adjective pronouns, this^ thai, these, and 
those, certainly would go far to sustain the position. 

a man, a house, the Ox, the Oxen. 
one man, one house, this Ox, these Oxen. 

But as they have been ranked as a distinct part of 
speech, and are recognised as such, I have thought pro- 
per to give them a place. 

A or an is styled an indefinite article, because it is pre- 
cisely equivalent to the indefinite adjective pronoun, oncj 
ox any, which point out one thing ; but leave it uncertain 
or indefinite which is meant. A book, means one book, 
or any book. 

The is called the definite article, because it is equal to 
a demonstrative adjective, and points out the particular 
object ; as, the page which you are reading, means this 
(particular) page before your eyes ; which could not be 
aemonstratea by saying, a, one, or ayiy, page. 

The article a is used before words commencing with u 
long, which has the sound of y, as, a union, a university, 
a Unitarian ; also, before the diphthong eu, which has the 
same sound, as, a eulogy. 

Note. — The article is used before adverbs to mark the degrees of 
comparison the more strongly, as, the more you examine the work, the 
better yon will like it. 

The words unus^ unUe^ ane, any, one, a, and an, are all the same word; 
and signify, accordiag to Tooke\s Etymology, that the noun to which it is 
prefixed, is added^ united j an-d, oned; since it is always used with a sin- 
glUar noun. 
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In the following specimens of parsing, the foregoing Key is 
exemplified : — 

npmSs vratrindprSs pap ncnSs 

George* regards' his lesson*. 

GeorgCt n — noun, name of a person. 

p — proper, applied to one individual. 

m — masculine gender, it denotes males 

3— third person^ spoken of. 

s — singular number) it denotes but one object. 

1 — ^nom. case, it denotes the agent or actor to the verb. 

Regards^ v — a verb, it signifies to do.* 

r — regular, it will form its imperfect tense and perfect 

participle by adding d or ed. 
a — active, it expresses action, 
tr — transitive, the action passes from the nom. case 

■ ■■ , to the objective case . 

ind — ^indicative mood, simply indicates or declares. 

pr — ^present tense, represents present time. 

3 s — third person singular, to agree, with [ ,] by 

rule 1st. 

His, p a p-^possessive adjective pronoun, it denotes possession, 

and partakes of the nature of an adjective and 
pronopn, and belongs to [ ^] by rule 8th. 

Lessofif n — ^noun, name of a thing. 

c— common, not appropriated to an individual. 

n — neuter gender, does not denote sex. 

3 — third person, spoken of 

s — singular number, it denotes but one object. 

3— objective case, it is the object of the action of the ac-. 

tive verb f ,] and governed by it, according" 

to rule 1 1th. 

con p p Y r 8 pas ind pr 3 s prep art n c n 3 s 17 

.And he* is respected* by the school'. 

Aridt con— conjunction, and connects , and '• — , two 

verbs in the ind. mood present tense, according 
to rule 18th. 

He, p p — ^personal pronoun, it personates the noun, . , 

with which it agrees in gender and number, by 
rule 5th; nom. he, pos. his, obj. him; found in 
the nom. case to . 

* Active verbs si^ify to do^ neater verbs to he, passive verbs to sufer^ 
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h respecUdt v pas — passive verb, nom. case, receives the action, 
r — regular, forms the imp. tense and perf. participle 

by adding d, or ed, to the verb . 

ind — indicative mood, simply declares, 
pr — present tense, represents present time. 

3 s — ^third person singular, to agree with , by 

rule 1st. 

Byt prep — preposition, and influences school. 

TAe, art — definite article, and defines school. 

School^ n — noun, name of a thing. 

c— common, not applied to one individual. 

n — neuter gender, does not denote sex. 

3 — third person, spoken of 

s — singular number, denotes but one object. 

17 — objective case, it is the object of the relation of the 

preposition , and governed by it, according 

to rule 17. 

dapS ncnSs virnindprSs a8 

This paper' is' white. 

This, is a dem. adj. pro. it demonstrates and partakes of the na- 
ture of an adjective and pronoun, and belongs to 
j)aper, by rule 8th.. 

Paper, n — is a noun, the name of a thing. 

c — common, not applied to an individual, 
n — ^neuter gender does not denote sex. 
3 — ^third person, spoken of 
s — singular number it denotes but one object. 
1 — ^nominative case to the verb. 

/s, V — ^18 a verb, it signifies to be. 

ir— irregular, it will not form its imperfect tense by adding 

d or cd to the verb. 
n — ^neuter, it expresses neither action or passion, but a state 

of being, 
ind — indicative mood, it simply indicates or declares, 
pr — ^present tense, it represents present time. 

3 s — ^third person singular, to agree with , by rule Ist. 

[repeal rule. 

IVhUe, a 8 — is an adjective, a word added to a noun to express 

its quality, and belongs to , by rule 8. 

[repeat rule. 

The, art — definite article, and defines — — . 
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ENGLISH READER, Chap. vi. § 7. 

Art a 8 n c f 3 s adv v r n ind pr 3 s 

The midnight moon^ serenely smiles^ 

prep ncfSslOrule a 8 ncn3 sir rule 

O'er nature's soft repose, 

aS a8 ncn3s vratrindprSs ncn38 

No low'ring cloud^ obscures' the sky,* 

conl8 a8 ncnSs virnindprSs 

Nor ruffling tempest^ blows.' 

adv disapS ncnSs virnindprSs prep n en 3s 17 

Now ev*ry passion^ sinks to rest,' 5 

art a 8 ncnSs see is a8 heart 

The throbbino^ heart^ lies' still ; 

con a 8 n c n 3 plu prep n c n 3 s 17 adv 

And varying schemes^ ol Ufe no-more 

vratrindpr3plu art a8 ncn3s 

Distract' the lab'ring will. 

prep nenSs part prep ncn38l0 do 17 

In silence hush'd to reason's voice, 

vrnindpr3 8 disapro a8 n c n 3 s nom to attends 

Attends* each mental pow'r :^ W" 10 

virnin[ip2 8 a 8 npf2nomind con vratrimp2s 

Come,* dear Emilia, antf enjoy^ 

ncnSsposlO &8 ncn3 8 

K^eflection's fav'rite hour.' 

virnimp28 adv art a 8 ncn38 vratrindjHrSs ' 

Come f while the peaceful scene* invites,* [• •] 

viratrimp28 vr atrinfpr d ap a 8 ncnSs 

liCt's \us to] search* this ample romid f 

adv auxiliary art aS a8 ncnSs 

Wliere shall* the lovely, fleeting form^ 15 

prep n c n 3 8 17 vir pas ind ist fut 3 a 

Of happiness be foimd P 

aux p p nom to does dwell prep art aS ncn3Bl7 

Does* it^ amidst tlie frolic mirtti 

prm aS ncn3plul7 virnindprSs 

Of gay assemblies dwell ;* - ^ 

18 see dwell prep a8 ncn38l7 

Or hide* beneath the solemn gloom, 

relpro vratrindprSs ncmSslO ncnSsl? .^ 

That* shades* the hermit's cell? . 20 
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Sect. II. — op the noun. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing ; and 
may be known by its taking an article before it, or ma- 
king sense of itself; as, a house, the sun, modesty, indus- 
try, chastity. • 

Order for Parsing the Nairn, 

A noun, and why ? proper or common, or why ? gen- 
der, person, number, case, and why ? 

A noun is said to be proper when it is appropriated to 
an individual ; as London, George, Thames. It is said 
to be common when it stands for kinds containing many 
sorts, or for sorts containing many individuals under them ; 
as animal, man, tree, &c. 

Gender is the consideration of nouns with regard to 
sex. There are three genders, the masculine, feminine, 
and neuter. 

The masculine gender denotes animals of the male kind ; 
as, a man, ahorse, &c. The feminine denotes an animal 
of the female kind ; as, a woman, &c. ; and the neuter d'^ 
notes objects which are neither male nor female ; as, a 
house, a field.* 

. • Of the animal world, \ ^^ ?*'" ""^ ««f«^»?<. ^ 

^ ( all jemales are femtmne. 

And all the objects of the veeetor } r\ *i. ^ 

ble and inakimate kingdoii, \ ^'"^ ^^ "^'^^ , 

By a figure of speech called personification, by which 
life and action are attributed to inanimate objects, many 
neuter nouns, especially by the poets, are converted into 
the masculine ox feminine; in which case, the giver ^ and 
those objects which are of a masculine and warlike na- 
ture, are put in the mascuMne ; while the receiver^ and 
objects assimilated with the feminine^ on account of 
musicy beauty^ benevolence^ or goodness, are made /emi- 
nine. 

Sun, the giver of light, is masculine; Moon, receiver j is 
/kminine; time is always mosculme^X^Vc^ ^igwrr&xd. ia 
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adv art a8 ncnSs prep 17 

How-oft the laughing brow* of joy, 

a8 ncnSsvratrindprSs 

A sick'ning heart* conceals :* 

18 conc'ls steals prep art n c n 3 s 10 nile a 8 17 

And through the cloister's deep recess 

a 8 n c n 3 8 v ir n ind pr 3 s 

Invading sorrow* steals.^ y 

adv prep n en 3 s gov'd by through ir/^ 

In vain, through beauty, fortune, wit, ^ 25 

art n c n 3 8 pro v r a tr ind pr 1 plu. and agrees with we 

The fugitive' we* trace ;? 

ro see is adv prep art a 8 n c n 3 s 17 

t* dwells' not in the faithless smile 

rpro V r a tr ind pr 3 8 n pr fern 3 s lOrule ,n c n 3 s 

That* brightens' Clodia's face. 

adv art n c obj (finds) dap part 

Perhaps the joy* to these \'pers(ms\ deny'd, 

art ncn3s prep ncn3sl7 vir a trindpr3s 

The heart* in friendship finds -? 30 

interj a8 n&cindept a 8 n on 2s ind 

Ah ! dear delusion, gay conceit, 

prep a 8 no n3 plu 17 

Of visionary minds ! 

adv pos a p a 8 n c n 3 plu v r indpr 3pl 

Howe'er our varying notions* rove,' 

con ind a p 8 see is r plu ind a pro 

Yet all \jiei'smts\ agree in one, \)iotion which is\ 

vratrinf i>pl0ncn3s ind a pro n en 3 8 17 

To place' its being' in some state, / 35 

prepncn38l7 prep pap8 §/ 

At distance from our-own, [stqte^ 

inter a 8 dia a pro a8' ncn3sl7 

O blind \pers(ms\ to each indulgent aim 

prep nc n 3 s 17 adv a in the superlative of eminence, and be- 

Of power supremely wise, Hongs to power. 

reltoper vratrindpr2plu ncn38 ncn3sl7 

Who* fancy' happiness' in aught (whic/i^) 

art ncn3s npm3sl7 vratr ind pr 3 a L-^X^ 

The hand* of Heav'n denies.' {jchich^) ^""^ 40 

a 8 is adv art n c n 3 s v ir a tr ind pr 1 plu 

Vain is' alike the joy* \whicli?\ we* seek,' 

con a 8 is thai joy which v r a tr ind pri p* . 

4nd vain what we* possess ' 

con a 8 ncn38 vratrindpr 

Unless harmonious reason* tunes' 

art n c n 3 plu prep n c n 3 s 17 

The passions' into peace. 

rep a 8 ■ n c n 3 plu a 8 n c n 3 plu 17 

^0 tempered wishes, just desires, 45 
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PERSON AND NUMBER. 

Person, is the different situation of nouns in a sentence. 
There are two persons, second and third ; the second per- 
son denotes the person spoken to, and the third, the person 
spoken of.* 

Number is the consideration of an object, as one, or ma- 
ny. There are two numbers, the singular and the plural ; 
the singular denotes but one object ; as, a chair, a table ; 
the plural more than one ; as, chairs, tables. 

prints and poetry ^ as a man with a scythe, and kiiig of 

terrors, 

f 

Faith, hope, charity, religwn, are represented by the 
painters as a mother and three daughters, on account of 
their being the most l(yvely objects in nature. 

Tiger, lion, wolf, hawk, kite, eagle, falcon, are mas- 
culine, on account of their ravenous and warlike char- 
acters. 

On the other hand, dove and nightingale are both 
feminine; one on account of its beauty, and the other for 
its melody. 

* A noun has no such thing as o. first person, this being 
always denoted by the pronoun /and we; I can say, lani 
writing on "the subject of Grammar, but I cannot say, 
Barrett am writing on Grammar ; it ought to be, Barrett 
is writing ; although Barrett is the antecedent of /, jret 
when I speak of myself, and say, Barrett is doing so and 
so; Barrett is as much spoken of os Buy other person, 
and as long as it is spoken of, it must be in the third per- 
son. Moses, Josephus, and all the writers of antiquity, 
speak of themselves. In the live books of Moses, written 
expressly by himself, we find hini invariably spoken of. 
Josephus, speaking of himself, says, ^^ Josephus leads his 
It^on to the assault;" and again he says, — " one Josephus, 
allied to the Kings and Priests, performs the most as- 
tonishinff feats of valour, until he (not /) was taken pris- 
oner by the Romans." Our modem very learned Gram- 
marians would never dreami that Josephus was oixh^ first 
person. 

GIdbrt.— Is the Ytih perfofvUi'fi/rst person singuUtr, to agree with Jose- 
jpAitf; which is a noon in the third person nngruarl 
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n c n 3 ■ ▼ r pas iniprdi 

Is* happiness^ confined;* 

is confined 18 attendd ncn3s lOn cnSsU vr atriadDtta 

And deaf to folly's call attends 

artncnSs ncn3si7 ^ 

The music* of the mind. 



ENGLISH READER. Chap. ii. J 5. 

«dv. virnindimpSs ncf 3 8 adv con ncf3s a8 

y — y — y — y — y — 6th lambtc. 
Now came* still ev'ning** on, and twilight** ^ray 

prep>pap a8 n cf3s indap ncnS^pIit viratrindpla3s 

Had* in her sober liv'ry all things' clad.* 

ncf3s vratrindinip3s conacn38 Idnen^s 

Silence^* accompanied ;*[a/iproacA] for beast* and bird,' 

pp prep pap a8 ncn38l7dap pr^pap ncnSpIu 

They* to tneir grassy couch, these [birds] to their nests, 

V ir n ind imp 3 plu con art a 6 n c fern 3 s 

Were sunk* ail-but the wakeful nightingale.** (20/Arw/e) 5 

p p adv pap a8 ncn38 viratrind imp 3 s 

She* all-night-long her am'rous descant' sung,* 

ncf38 vr pas ind imp 3 s adv v mind imp 3 s ncn38 

Silence** was pleased.* Now glow'd* the firmament* 

prep a 8 n c n 3 plu 17 n p n 3 s r pro v ir a tr ind imp 3 s 

With living sapphires : Hesperus* that* led* 

art a 8 n c n 3 s v ir n ind imp a 8 Hesperup, adv art ncf38 

The starry host' rode* brightest, till the moon,** 

part prep a 8 n c n 3 s 17' adv 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 10 

a 8 n cf 3 8 V r a tr ind imp pap a8 ncnSs 

Apparent queen,** unveiPd* her peerless light,* y 

con prep art ncn 3 817 pap a 8 ncn38 vir atrindimR/^ 

And o'er the dark her silver mantle* threw.*iy^ 

adv npm38 adv prep npf 17 a 8 ncf28ind artn-onS's 

When Adam* {said) thus to Eve : Fair consor^ th' hour* 

prep ncn 3817 18 indap ncn 3 plu adv part prep ncn38'17 

Ot night, and all things* now retir'd to rest, 

vratrindpr3plu pp prep a8 ncn3si6 con npmSs virtitrindperf 

Mind* us* of like repose : since God* hath set* 15 

all nouns c n 3 s prep n c m 3 pla*14' 

Labour,* and rest,* as day* and night,* to men- 

a 8 day and night con art a8 ncB38 ncn3sl7 

Successive : and the timely dew* of sleep, 

adv part prep a 8 a8 n en 38 J7 vratrindpr38 

Now falling with soft slumb'nms weight, inclines* 
4 
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CASE- 

Case denotes tlie different situation of nouns, in a sen- 
tence. English nouns have three cases, nominative^ pos* 
sessive^ dMi objective. 

The nominative case denotes the agent or actor ; aSy 
" The boy piaysP If the boy was not, the play would not 
take place.* 

The possessive case expresses the relation as to property 
or possession, and is marked with an apostrophe, and the 
letter 5 after it; as, "The scholar's duty," "My father's 
house.'-f 



* The nominative case denotes the agent or (»eiar ; it 
represents the person^ place, or thing, that speaks, ex- 
ists, or acts. 

Nominative. Verb. Objective. 

God created the universe ; 

The earthquake shook the island ^^ 

John said that he was correct ; 

Boys love to pla^, (or, plajr;J 

I love to wnte, (or, writing,) 

Barrett wrote a book ; 

Washington delivered his country. 

In the first of the preceding sentences, God is said to be 
in the nominative case, because he denotes the actor or 
creator; he acts, or performs an action, to wit, ereaies; 
the nominative is placed first in the sentence, because the 
nominative denotes the cause ; while the verby with its^ 
object, denotes the effect, thus : 

Nominative ot cause. Effect. 

Qod created the earth ; 

An earthquake shook the island. 

Now, is it not plain, that were it not for the cause, ( God 
and earthquake,) that the effect (of creating the earth and 
shaking the island) could not have been produced ; as^ 
there cannot be such a thing as an effect without a catise, 
so there never can be a verb without a nominative. 

t The possessive case denotes the owner or possessor of 

Note— The practice of considering nouns as anomalous with regard to 
case, is like the ancient refuge of witchcraft, among the vulgar, as there 
. can be no such thing. A noun when arranged in a sentence, most al- 
ways be in some one of the above cases, but if anoBMdies are admitted^ 
ignorance must prevail, for the student is at liberty to caU idl sentences- 
which he is too igaorant to parse, anffowlousll 
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pap ncnSplu indap ncn3plu adv 

Our eye-lids.' Other creatures* all-day-lonsf 

V r n indpr 3 piu a 8 as creatures con a 8 rest v r a ir ind pr 3 pin 

Rove* idle, unemployed, and less neea* rest.^ 20 

ncmSs viratrindpr3s pap a8 ncnSs ncn3sl7 

Man* hath* his daily work' of body or of mind 

part rpro vratrindpr38 pp ncnSs 

Appointed, which* declares* liis dignity,' 

con art ncnSs prep nprads 17 prep indap pap ncn3plu 

And the regard* of Heav'n on all his ways ; 

odv ind a p n c n 3 plu 17 a 6 animals v r n ind pr 3 plu 

While other animals* unactive range.^ 

oon prep pap n c n 3 plu 17 n p m 3 s v ir a /r ind pr 3 s a 8 n c n 3 s 

And ot their doings God* taKes* no account, 25 

adv adv a 8 ncn3s viratrindlstfutSs ncn38 

To-morrow, ere fresh morning* [shall] streak* the east 

pr^ a8 ncn3s ncn38 pp vim pot prist plu 

With first approach of light, we* must be risen,* . 

cmi prep pap a 8 ncn38 vratrinfpr 

And at our pleasant labour ; to reform* 

a-8 a 8 n e n 3 plu a 8 ac n 3 plu a 8 allofs 

Yon flow'ry arbours,* yonder alleys* green, 

p ap ncn38 prep ncn38l7 pHsp ncn3plair aSbrancbes 

Our walk* at noon, with branches overgrown, 30 

rpro vratrindpr3plu pap a8 nvnSs «on vr atrindprSpIu 

That* mock our scant manuring,* and require* 

a 8 ncn3plu con pplO vratrinf pap a 8 ncnSs 

More hands* than ours, [hands] to lop theirwanton growth.* 

dap ncn3plu adv con ^ap a8' acnSplu 

Those blossoms* also, and those dropping gums* 

rpro virnindprSplu a 8 gums a8^ni8 con aSgunui 

That* lie* bestrown, unsightly and nnsmooth, 

vratrindprSpIu n<;n9 8 pp vrn indpr l plu vinf prep ncn38l7 

^isk* riddaucej* if we* mean to tread with* ease. 3.5 

adv coR iicn3B vrn&c ncn4s viratr&cpp vrainfpr 

Meanwhile, as nature* wills,* night* bids* us* [to] rest.* 

prep rp to Admnin the 13th line prep a8 ncn38l7 part 

To whom thus Eve, [said] with perfect beauty adorn'd : 

pap ncm28ind con ncmind the tkang3 which3 p p v ir a tr ind pr 2 8 

Sly author and disposer, what* thou* bidst* 

aSthmc pp vratr rp npm 38 vratrindpr3 sand governs so 

Unai^M r obey;' so* God^ ordains.* 

jprap pp47 part pp viratrindpr is indap ncmbyfigure 

With thee conversing 1* forget* all time ;* 40 

indap nen3pla<on pap iieTi3« indap vratrindpr3plu adv 

All seasons* and Iheir change,* all Uhinsrs] please* alike,"* 

a 8 is art ncn3 8 prep ncf3si7 indap nc3 8 a 8 

Sweet is* the breath* of morn,* her rising* [is] sweet, 

prep ncn38l7picp a 8 ncn'Splul? as art n cm by fig 

Wim cbana of earliest Ufds ; pleasant [i.^] the sun* 
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The objective case expresses the object of an action or 
relation, and follows a verb active, or a preposition ; as, 
" John assists Charles," " They live in London."* 

property, and is always followed by another noun^ the 
name of the property owned The " law having assigned 
an owner to every thing capdUe of ownership y^ as, 

Mv £BUher*s house ; Man's happiness \ 

Washington's victory ; Mayor's omce^ 

Loder's store ; Barrett^s grammar. 

In the preceding examples, father possesses or owns a 
house, and of course is said to be in the possessive case ; 
man possesses happiness; Washington, a victory ; Mayor, 
an office , and Loder owns a store; as it would be absurd 
to say, Loder's ^ore, if he had none. The apostrophe 
and s, are mostly equal to the possessive preposition of; 
thus: 

The store of Loder ; The happiness of man ; 

The office of Mayor ; Virtue's rewaro, or the reward of 

The house of my father ; virtue ; 

Hence it is always better to use the preposition of than it 
is to use the possessive termination, when it would give an 
unpleasant hissing sound. 



For the sake of Christ ; 
The kingdom of Heaven ; 
Length of days; 



Are more 
elegani -* 
than 



'For Christ's sake ; 

Heaven's kingdom; 

Day's length; 
^Betts's house. 



The house of Mr. Betts ; 

The noun by which the possessive is governed is some- 
times understood, as : 

A discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's, (discovers.) 
An opinion of the judge's, (opimoji.) 

When several nouns in the possessive case come to^ 
gether, the sign of the possessive is annexed to the last ; 
and understora to the rest, as, this is Matthew, Mark, Luke^ 
John, Paul, Peter, and Simon's opinion. 

* The objective case is created, formed, constituted, of 
brought into existence, through the instrumentality of an 
active verb or a preposition. This is, if there were no 
such thing as an (»ctive verb and preposition, there never 
could be such a thing as an objective case ; because, that 
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adv adv prepdemap a8 ncnSsirpp viratrindprSe 

When first oti this delightful land he^ spreads^ 

pap as ncn3p)a ptep all n c n 3 s 17 

His orient beams^ on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 45 

part prep Rcn38 aSeartk art aSncnSs 

Glist'ning with dew ; fragram [is] the fertile earth* 

prep a 8 n c n 3 plu 17 con aS art ncnSs 

After soft show'ers ; and sweet [is] the coraing-on* 

prep as iicn3sl7 aS con a 8 ncfSsnom casetois 

Ot grateful evening mild ; then silent night, (is) 

prep demappap a 8 ncn3sl7con demap a 8 ncf38l7 

vVith this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 

conl8 demap artncn3plttl7 ncnSsl? pap aS ncn3sl7 

And these the gems of heav'n, her starry train. 50 

♦ All the uDords in the six foUotDing lines marked thus * are in the nomina- 
tive case to IS in the 67ih line, 

con con ncnSs prep ncf3sl7 adv pp vraindpr3s 

liut neither breath** of morn, when she* ascends^ 

prep ncn3sl7prep aS ncn3p1ul7 con a8 ncmSs 

With . charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun** 

prep demap 8 a 8 n en 3s 17 con allnc3 9 

On this delightful land ; noir herb,** fruit,** flow'r,** 

part prep n en 3 8 17 con ncn38 prep ncn3plal7 

Glist'ning with dew ; nor fragrance** after show'rs, 

con as ncfSs aS con a 8 ncfSs 

Nor grateful evening** mild ; nor silent night** 55 

prep dem appap a8 ncn39l7 con n c n 3 s prep n c fS s 

With this her solemn bird ; nor walk** by moon, 

(Ton a8 ncn3Bl7 prep p p 17 is a 8 breath, herb, &c. 

Or glitt'ring Star-light — without thee is sweet. {Rule 3(/.) 

con adv adverbial phrase virnindpr3plu prep rpro 

But wherefore all-night-long shine these'/ {fires^) for whom* 

demap a 8 ncnSs adv ncn3s viratrindperf3s ncnSpI 

{is) This glorious sight,* when sleep^ hath^ shut* all eyes 'P 

prep r p relates to Eve in me 37th line v r a tr ind imp 3 s gov^ns 29 fol. lines 

To whom our gen'ral ancestor reply'd.'* 60 

n cfasind prep npm3 8l7 con ncm3sl7 a 8 npf2sind 

" Daughter of God and man, accomplished Eve, 

dap vir a trindprSjjlu ncn38 vr a trinfpr prep art n en 3 s 

These {fires) have* their course^ to finish* round the earth, 

♦ The ingenious student will discover that the nouns evening and iioUight 
in the Ist Ime, silence in the 3d and 7th, nightingale in the 5th, moon and 
fjueen in the 9 th and 10th, mom in the 42a, and evening and night in the 56th 
line, are all put by Milton in the feminine gender, by a figure of speech called 
personification, by which life and action are attributed to inanimate objects. 
Evening came-on or walked ; twilight with hw mantle clothed all thmgs, as a 
mother clothes her children: silence accompanied the evening, and tvas 
'pleased by or with the song of the nightingale, who sung her amorous des- 
cant, &C. (See page 34, ante.) 

4* . 
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Sect. III. — op the adjective. 

An adjective is a word which expresses the quality of a 
noun ; as, a ^^goocP bot/j a " blutP coat, a " ftZocAr" hcU. 

Adjectives admit of three degrees of comparison, viz., 
the positive, the compareUive, and the superlative ; the 
positive degree expresses the quality of the noun without 
any increase or diminution ; as, good, wise, great : the 
comparative degree increases or lessens the positive in sig- 
nification ; as, tetter, wiser ffreater, less wise : the super- 
lative increases or lessens me positive to the highest or 
lowest possible degree ; as, wisest, greatest, least wise.* 
1 , ,. , , I I ■ 

every active verb and preposition must terminate on an 
object ; for instance, in the sentence, I see this paper, the 
verb see, is an active verb. Because, it is impossible to 
see, without seeing an object, and this object seen, is called 
the objective case, because it is the object of the action 
of the active verb see, and governed by it according to 
rule 11th. 

In the following examples, all the cases are exhibited, in 
their several associations with their governing words; 
all of which the student ought to parse till they become 
familiar: 

Nominative. Verb, Possessive. Objective. 

I saw Charles's horse, yesterday ^ 

Robert paid Frank's note; 

Washington - broke his coantnr's yoke ; 

W^elUn^n conquered Napoleon^ army; 

Jackson vetoed the united States' Bank; 

I reside in my brother's house ; 

Which stands on his plantation ; 

The ocean washes islands' base. 

NoT£. — As the case of nouns is of the utmost importance in Gram* 
mar, I would suggest the propriety of the student's committing the pre- 
ceding remarks well to memoij ; and, it might not be an useless waste 
of time for the teacher to practise his pupil in giving the cases of all the 
nouns and pronouns, in a few sections in the English reader, without 
parsing any other words in the section. 

* Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared by the 
termination er and est, which is nothing more than a con- 
traction of mare and most ; and ^otds oi xDsst^ ^^oasv ^\^ 



s 
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fep a8 ncD38l7 con prep ncndsir prep n ends 17 

~y morrow ev'ning ; ^d irom land to land, 

frepncn3sl7- con prep ncn3phil7con a 8 
a order, thoug^h tp nations yet unborn, 

part 14th rule part .p p^lu set and rise both v ir imd pr 3 plu 

Minist'ring light prepar'd, they* sef and rise* 65 

con a 8 ncn38 prep n'cn38 vratrpotimpS a 

Lest total darkness' should by night regain^ 

ap a8 ncitdni con seeregam ncn^a 

.er old possession,^ and extinguish" life' 



U 



X^thB word Piaxs is thenom. to all die V^%8 marked 1* and which the 
obj. 

frep ncn38l7 con indap ncn3plu rpro demap a8 ncn3plu 
n nature and all things ; which' these soft fires^ 

adv vratrindpr3plu con prep a 8 n en 3 8 17 

Not-only enlighten,*! but with kindly. heat 

prm a8 «icn38l7 both t r a tr ind pr 3 pin 

Of various influence, foment't and warm,*!" 70 

both y r a tr ind pr 3 pla con prep n c n 3 s v ir a tr ind pr 3 plu 

Temper*! or nourish ;' or in part shed-down* 

pap a 8 n en 38 prep indap ncn3p1urp virindpr3plu 

Their stellar virtue' on all kinds that* grow' 

prep n c f 3 8 part adv a 8 kindd v r,a tr inf pr 

On earth, made hereby apter to receive' 

ncn3 8 iprep art n€m3sl0 adv a88up n cn39 17 

Perfection' from the sun's more potent ray. 

demap adv ten a 8 fires , prep ncn3s prep n c3 8l7 

These {fires) then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 75 

viraindpr3plu adv con viratrimpQs ncmSplu adv 

Shine* not in-vain ; nor think,' though men* were' none, 

con ncn38 vra trpotimp 3 8 ncn3plu n pm 3 a see want n en 3s 

That heaven* would want' spectators,' God* want* praise :' 

ncn3p1u prep a 8 ncn3p1tt vra.trindprSplu art ncnSs 

Millions* of spiritual creatures wedk* the earth' 

a 8 creatures con adv pp see IS con adv pp see IS 1 plu 

Unseen, both when we* wake,' and when we* sleep.' 

iap dap prep a8 ncn3 s pap ncn3pl viratr 

All these{c7*eatnres) with ceas^ess praise his works' behold' 

adverbial phrase, i. e. always adv adv prep art n c n 3 s 17 

Both-day-and-night. How often, from the steep 

prep ad n c n 3 a 17 con see hill pp vir a tr ind perf 1 plu 

Oi echoing hill or* thicket have* we heard' 

a 8 n c n 3 plu prep arta8ncn38l7 

Celestial voices' to the midnight air, 

a 8 voices con a8 voices disapprep indaplO ncn38l7 

Sole, or responsive each to others' note, 

part nap a 8 npm38l4 adv prep ncu^vbiVt 

Singing toeir great Creator. 0& m ^odsid&i "^ 
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The termination ish, may be reckoned a degree of com* 
parison, by which the positive is diminished in significa- 

syllable are compared by more and most without contrac- 
tion ; as 

Wise, wiser, wisest, ) are all cquiiralcnt, and 

Wise, wisemore, wisemost, > show at once that er and 
Wise, more wise, most wise, ) est m from more andwuuL 

■■^ Grateful, more ffrateful, wo^^ffratefuL 

Dutiful, 7?iore dutiful, 7/105^ dutiful. 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

DiimnutH>B. Positive. Comparative. Superlative. Superlative of Bnunenee. 

Whitish, white, whiter, whitest, exceedingly white. 
Blackish, black, blacker, blackest, very black. 
Saltish, salt Salter, saltest, very salt 

Comparison of irregular Adjectives. 
Good, better, * best, very good. 



Bad, 


worse. 


worst 


very bad. 


Little, 


less, 


lealt. 


exceedingly small. 


Late, 


later, 


last, 


very late. 


Nftar, 


nearest. 


next, 


very near. 


Fore, ' 


former, 


foremost, 


first. 


Old, 


older. 


oldest. 




Old, 


elder, 


eldest. 


• 


Much, 


more, 


most. 




Many, 


more, 


most. 





Adjectives become nouns, when they are used without 
a noun, and have the article the before them; as, the 
virtuoif.s are esteemed, dnd the vicious are despised. 
Adjectives thus used are in the plural, when appUed to 
persons. 

Adjectives which express number, are called numeral 
adjectives. They are of two kinds ; the cardinal, which 
answers the question, how many ?^ as, one, two, three, 
twenty ; the ordinal, which answers the question, which 
of the number? as, first, second, third, fiftieth, <fcc. Nu- 
m£rical adjectives, and all others which have in them- 
selves a superlative signification^ are incomparable. 
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adv pp viratrindpr3plncn38con a8 ncnSs . vratr 

While they' keep^ watch,' or nightly rounding^ walk** 

pr^ a8 ncn38l7 prep a 8 n c n 3 plu 

With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds, 

5repa8 a8 ncn3sl7 part pap n c n 3 plu 
n full harmonic number join'd, their songs^ 

vratrindprSplu ncn38 con see divide pap ncn3pluprepncn38l7 

Divide?* the night,' and lift' our thoughts' to heav'n." 

adv part adverbial phrase L e. tc^ther pap virindpr3plu 

Thus talking, hand-in-hand alone they^ pass'd* 90 

adv prep pap a 8 n en 3s 17 adv part a8 virnindpr3plu 

On to their blissful bo w'er— there arriv'd, both stood, 

a 8 v r n ind imp 3 plu con prep a8 ncnSavratrind imp 

Both (persons) turn'd f and under open sky ador'd* 

art n p m 3 8 r pro v ir a tr ind imp 38 allncn38 con 

The God' that^ made^ both sky,' air,' earth,' and heav'n,' 

rpbybeheld pp viratrindimp3plu hcf3 8l0 a8 ncn38 

Which' they* beheld,* the moon's resplendent globe,' 

con a 8 n c n 3 8 p p 2 s adv v ir a trindpr 28 n c n 3 a 

And Starry poie.' Thou* also mad'st' the night,' 95 

n'c m 28 ind a 8 Maker con pp28 artncn38 

Maker omnipotent, and thou {modest) the day,' 

rp finished pp i)rep pap a8 ncn38l7 part 

Which' we,* in our appointed work employed, 

vratrindperfiplu a8 Adamana£ve pap a8 ncn3sl7 

Have finish'd,* happy in our mutual help, 

con a8 ncn38l7artncn38 prep indappap ncn38l7 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss. 

Dart t»!epppl7 con dap aS ncn38l7 

Oraain'd by thee ; and this delicious place, 100 

prep p p 17 adv a 8 place adv pap ncn3 8 vratrindpr3 8 

For us too large, where thy abundance* want^ 

nccg3phi con a8abundance virnindpr38 prq;) art ncn38l7 

Partakers,' and uncropt &lls^ to the ground. 

con pp2 8 vratrindperf2 8 prep papSperaons art n en 3 8 

But thou* hast' promised* from us two a race,' 

V r a tr inf pr art n c n 3 a r p prep pp 17 v r a tr ind l fut 3 s 

To filP the earth,' who* shall' with us extol' 

pap ncnSa a 8 goodness con adv p p v r n ind pr l plu 

Thy goodness' infinite, both when we* wake,* 105 

con adv pp viratrindpr 1 plup ap ncn38 ncn3sl7 

And when we* seek,* as now, thy gift' of sleep. 

Milton. 



* They walk thdr n^htly rounds, like sentnea on i^ard. 
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tion, and the words very^ exceedingly^ or any other of simi- 
lar import, form the superlative of eminence. 

Sect. IV. — op the pronoun. 

A pronoun is a word used for a nmin^ or a substantive 
phrase, and it bears the same relation to its noun^ that a 
shade does to its svhstance. 

They are of three khids ; personaly relative, and ad- 
jective. 

Personal Pronouns. 

Personalpronouns are such as relate to persons, or im- 
mediately personate or represent some noun. They are 
known by the following list : /, thou, he, she, it, we, you, 
they. 

SINGULAR. PUnUL. 

Norn. Poss. Obj. Nom, Poss, Obj, 

First per, I, mine, me. He, ours, as. 

Sec. per. T^hou, thine, thee. Ye or you, yours^ you. 

rpL-j ) Mas, He, his him. They, theirs, them. 

riZ C ^'^' ^«» ^«^» ^^"^^ '^®y» theirs, them. 

^^^' SAtfw^ It, its, it. They, theirs, them.* 

* /, is the^r*/ person, because it denotes the speaker. 

Thou and you, second person, because they are spo- 
ken to. 

Ek, she, it, or they, third person, because they are spo- 
](en oi. 

Self and own, added to any of the preceding, forms a 
4)ompound, indeclinable, emphatical, personal pronoun ; 
as, I myself i\A. it; he himself ^bUX write; you yourself 
must be punished. 

You^ in addressing persons, is now used in both the sin- 
gular and plural number, but must have a plulral verb ; as, 

My son, how are (not h) you to-day? 

My sons, how are you t 

The neuter pronoun it, besides representinff nouns in 
the neuter gender, third person singular, may he used in 
connexion with the verb to be, in all genders, persons, and 
numbers ;BS,it is I^ he, they, her, or you. Hers, its, ours, 
yours, theirs, should not be written her's, it's, our's, youi^s, 
their's, nor pronounced hem, ourn, youm, theim, which 
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ENGLISH READER. Chap. v. § 8. 

dap iaplu pap as ncnS^lu npin2 8ind prep ncnSsi? 

o — b — o — o — V — 

These are* thy glorious works,* parent of good, 

a 8 parent PI> 10 demap a 8 ncaSs 

Almighty, thhie, this universal frame,* 

adv a 8 a 8 frame com p pabt adv a 8 parent adv 

Thus wond'rous fair ; thyself * how wondTous then J 

a8parent rpro v ir n ind pr 2 s prep demap ncn3plal7 

Unspeakahle, who* sit'st* above these heavens, 

prep 17 a 8 parent con adv part to parent 

To us invisible, or dimly seen , 5 

pvepdap pap a8 , n en 3plu con demap vratrindprSplu 

In these thy lower works ; yet these {works) declare* 

pa p n c n 3 8 prep 17 con gov'd by declare a 8 

Thy goodness' beyond thought, and pow'r' divine. 

y ir n imp pot r p adv v ir n indpc 2 plu ind prep n c n 3 s 17 

Speak" y^* who* best can tell,' ye sons of light, 

ind con p p v ir a tr ind pr 2 plu p p con prep n c n 3 plu 17 

Angels ; for ye* behold* him,* and with songs 

con a 8 n c n 3 plu 17 adverbial phrase, i. e. always or continually 

And choral symphonies, day-without-night, 10 

V r a tr ind pr2 plu n c n 3 a ^ part ind prep n c n 3 s 17 

Circle' his throne* rejoicing ; ye, in heaven, 

prepncf3 8 imp iap pp ind vratrinfpr 

On earth, join' all ye creatures to extol' 

p p who was the p p who will be the pp who is in the him who Fhall endure 

Him* 4 first, tfim ^ last, Him ^ midst, and ^ without end. 

a 8 prep n c n 3 plu 17 adv prep art n c n 3 a 17 prep n c n 3 s 17 

Fairest {star) of stars, last in the train of night, 

con adv pp2a vr nsubj pr2s advpiep art n cn3 8l7 

If better thou* belong* not to the dawn, 15 

' a8 nen28ind 17 rp vra triiidpr2s a8 ncn3s 

Sure pledge of day, that* crown'st' the smiling morn^ 

prep pap a 8 ncnSsl? vratrimp2 8 pp prep pap n en 3 s 17 

With thy bright circlet, praise* him' in thy sphere, 

adv n c n 3 s see is dem ap a8 ncn38 arises prep n c n 3 s 17 

While day* arises,' that sweet hour* of prime. 

rpind ncm28ind pap a8 ncn38l7 a8 ind con ind 

Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 

vratrimn>r28 pp38 pap aS vratrhnp pap ncnSs 

Acknowledge' nim^ thy greater, sound' his praise^ 20 

prep pap a8 ncnSslVcon adv pp vratrind28 

In thy eternal course, both when thou* climb'st,' 

oon adv a8 ncn38 vratrindu6rf28con adv pp is 

And when high noon^ hast gahiM,' and when thou* fall'st.' 
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Relative Pronouns. 

Relative pronouns are snch as relate to some word or 
phrase going before, called the antecedent. They are who 
and which. What and thai are sometimes relatives, but 
more frequently some other part of speech. Who, is ap- 
plied to persons ; which, to animals and inanimate things; 
as, he is a friend, who is faithful in adversity ; this isatree,. 
which produces no fruit. Who, is thus declined : 

Nom. Who. Possess. Whose. Obj. Whom. 
Which. Whose. Which. 



savors of the grossest vulgarity ; but the words my, thy, 
his, her, our, your, their, may be classed with either the 
personal or adjective pronouns. 

* The word who is the only pttre relative in the English 
languafife ; all the rest may be changed at pleasure, in all 
cases, from a relative into an a^ective pronoun, by supply- 
ing the noim ;. but in this case, the word which is used in- 
stead of who ; aSy wha is he ? i. e. which person is he ? 

I saw the trees which {relative) he planted. 

I saw the treeSf which trees {adj. pro.) he planted. 

I saw the man who went to town to-day. 

I saw the man, which man went to town to-day, (fcc. 

'' Oh, for a blood hoand's precious scent, 

To track the way that {reUuive) the Gheber went." 

To track the way, that way the Gheber went. 

In shorty the words what, which,, and that, are always 
adjective pronouns, when the noun is expressed; and 
relative pronou,ns when it is understood. 

What is that? {what is a rel. pro., interog. nom. case, 
after ts.) 

What book is that ?" {what is an adj. pro., belongs to 
book.) 

Which is he? (relative pro., interog. nom. case, after is.) 

Which horse is he ? (adj. pro., belongs to horse, rule 8.) 

The word which, used in the possessive case, makes 

whose; as, the tree whose mortal taste brought death, is 

used for, the mort^ taste of which brought death ; so it is 
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ncfasnomind adv viratrindpr2 8 a 8 ncraSs advyirnindpr 

Moon, that^ now meet'st* the orient suu,^ now fly'st,^ 

prep art a 8 n c n 3 plu 17 jpart prep pap ncnSs rp virnindpr 

With the fibc'd stars, nx'd in their orb that* flies f 

con ppind ad indap a8 ncn2pluind rp yrnindpr2pla 

And ye five other wand'ring fires that* move'* 25 

prep a 8 ncnSsiradv prep ncn3sl7 vr atrimp2plu 

In mystic dance, not without song, resound* 

pap ncnSs^ rpro prep ncn38l7 vratrindinipSs ncnSs 

His praise,^ who,' out-of darkness call'd-up* light.* 

n c n 2 8 ind con ind n c n 2 plu art a 8 n e n 2 8 ind 

Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

prep ncf 38 10 ncnS 8 17 rp prep aScirde virnindpr2plu 

Of nature's womb, that' in quaternion run^ 

a 8 ncn38l7 vrnindprSplu con vrnindpr2plu 

Perpetual circle, multiform,'* and mix* 30 

con V r a tr ind pr 2 plu n c n 3 plu v ir a tr imp 2 plu a 8 n c n 3 s 

And nourish* all things f let* your ceaseless change' 

V r atrinfprprep pap a8 npm3sl7 adv a 8 n c n 3 s g'vd by vary 

{to) Vary to our great maker still new praise.' 

¥)ii:idncn2pIuindcon see mists rp2pluadv v ir n ind pr 2 plu 
e mists and exhalations that^ now rise* 

prepncnSs con a 8 ncnSs 17 aShillcona Slake 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

con art ncmSs vratrindlstfutSs a8 ncnSplu prep ncn3sl7 

l^ill the sun^ (shall) paint* your fleecy skirts' with gold, 35 

prep ncn3sl7art ncnSslO aS npm38virn imp pr 2 plu 

In honour to the world's great author rise !* 

adv V r a tr inf pr prep ncn3plui7 a8 ncnSs 

Whether to deck* with clouds the uncolour'd sky,' 

con y r a tr inf pr art a 8 ncn38 prep a 8 ncn3plul7 

Or wet* the thirsty earth' with falling show'rs, 

part con part adv v r a tr imp 2 plu pap ncn38 

Rising or falling, still advance* his praise.' 

papncnds indncn3plu rpro prep a8 ncnSplu 17 virn&«. 

His praise,' ye winck, that* from four quarters blow,* 40 

y r a tr imp 2 pi adv con adv con y r a tr imp 2 pi p ap n c n 3 plu ind 

Breathe* soft or loud ; and wave* your tops,' ye pines, 

prep disap ncn3 8l7prepncn38l7prep n ends 17 v rnimp2plu 

With ev'ry plant, in sign of worship wave.* 

ncn2pluind con pp rp yratrimp2plu con pp vrn indpr2plu 

Fountains, and ye that* warble* as ye* flow* 

a 8 ncndplu part y ra trimp2pl pap ncn3s 

Melodious murmurs,' warbling tune* his praise.' 

vratrimp2plncn3pla iap ind a8 ncn2pluind ind ncn2pl 

Join' voices,' all ye living souls ; ye birds 45 

rp part adv prep ncn38 10 ncn38i7 yrnj(hdDr2pla 

That* singing up to heaven's gate ascend,* 

yiratriinp2plu pap ncn 8 plu 17 prep pap 17 papnenSa 

Bear* on your wings and in your notes his praise.* 
6 
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Of the words Whkh, WhcUj Who, That. 

What, the most difficult word in the English language, 
may be considered as three kinds of a pronoun, and an 
interjection. What is compounded of wnlich, th| at, and 
is mostly equivalent to both of these words ; as, that is 
whai I wanted, i. «. that is that which I wanted ; or that 
thing which I wanted* 

plain, that the place of the word who^ used as an adjective 
pronoun, must be supplied by the word which ; thus, 
Who is he / (who is a relative, nom. case, after is,) 
Which man is he ? Here we find the word which used 
for the word who^ as it would noj; be correct to say, the 
tree whidi^s taste brought death ; or, who man is he ? 

The above remarks, if carefully studied, will throw 
some light on these difficult words. The student may rest 
assyred, that they are the result of much labour and a long 
practice, and will be found as satisfactory as apy that can 
be given. 

* First — It is a compound relative pronoun when it con- 
tains an antecedent and relative^ as, ^^ Whatever is, is 
right :" the thing is right, which is. Nor hope to find a 
friend, but what (in him who) has found a friend in thee. 
What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to the 
human soul. Education is the thing to the soul, which 
is sculpture to a block of marble. ^ God hides from brutes 
what men, and from men, what spirits know ; that is, 
(iod hides from brutes the things which men know, and 
he hides the things firom men which spirits know. — 
"' Whatever adorns the column and the arch his tunefid 
breast enjoys ;" i e. his tuneful breast enjoys the things 
whichever adorns the column and aich, &.c. Yet "na- 
ture's care endows whatevef happy man will deign to use 
them ;" i. e. that happy man who will ever deign, &e. 

Secondly, — What, as also who, and which, are inter- 
rogatives, when used in asking questions ; as, What are 
you doing ? Who are you ? Which do you want ? 

And Thirdly — What, which, and that, are all adjec- 
tive pronouns, when the noun is expressed, ts: Unto 
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ind rp prep ncn 3 plul7 vrnindpr2.pl con ind rp vratrindpr2pl 

Ye that in waters fi^lide,^ and ye thai^ walk^ 

art n c n 3 8 pon adv v irn ind pr 2 pi con adv v r n ind pr 2pla 

The earth,' and stately tread,^ or lowly creep f 

V r a tr imp 2 plu con p p v ir n subj pr I s a 8 Millon n c n 3 s at 17 

Witness^ if I* be^ silent, {at) morn or even, 50 

prep ♦ con ♦ * con a 8 *allncn38l7 

To hill or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 

part a 8 to* prep pap ncn3al7 part pap ncn3sl4 

Made vocal by my song, and taught Lis praise. 

interj a 8 n p m 2 s ind v ir n imp pr2 s a 3 Lord adv 

Hail, universal Lord ! be''* bounteous still 

V ir a tr inf pr 17 adv n c n 3 a con. con art n c n 3 s 

To give^ {to) US only good,' and if the night^ 

V r a tr ind perf 3 s n c n 3 a prep n en 3 17 v r a tr ind perf 3 s 

Has gather'd'* aught' of evil, or conceaPd,^ {aught) 55 

vratrimp28 pp con adv n en 3 s vratrindpr3 s ncn3s 

Disperse'* it,' as now light' dispels"* the dark.^ 

Milton. 



ENGLISH READER. Chap. vi. § 9. 

npm3s prep iap ncnSplu vir atrindpr39ii en 3 a prep ncn3sl7 

Heav'n* from all creatures hides* the book' oi fate, 

con art ncn3s part paj) a8 ncn39 

All-but the pa^e' prescribed, their present state :' 

prep n en 3piu teething which prep n cm 3pl 17 ncnS viratr 

From brutes whatt men,* from men what spirits* know ;^ 

con r p V r a tr pot imp 38 n c n 3 a adv adv 

Or who^ could suffer* being' here below ? 

art ncn 3 8 p ap ncn3 e vr a tr&c virninfpr adv 

[if] The lamb* [which] thy riot* dooms'* to bleed* to-day, 5 

virasubjSs pp pap ncn 3 s pp both v r n pot imp 3 s 

Had'* bet* thy reason,' would he* skip'* and play 7'^ 

part prep art a 8 instant ppvratrindpr38a8 ncn38 

Pleased to the last, he* crops^ the flow'ry food,' 

con vratrindpr3sncn38 adv part prep vir a trinf pr pap ncn3s 

And licks' the hand' just rais'd to shed'* his blood.' 

inter ncn2B prep art ncn 3 a 17 adv part 

Oh blindness to the future ! kindly giv'n, 

oon disapcreaturel v r a tr pot pr n c n 3 a part prep n p m 3 s 17 

That each may filP the circle' mark'd by Heav'n ; 10 



t See page 50. 

t The word HfiL is redundant, in opposition with lamb, and repeated by 
poetical license only. The word which, understood, is the real objective case 
of the verb dooms. 
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What is an interjection when used to express surprise 
or emotion ; as, << What ! is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this?" « What! is Clinton dead?" "No, 
his memory shall be as eternal as the nart/iem lakes^ and 
the Atlantic ocean, united by his superior skill and judg- 
ment." 

As, 

The word as, when it follows such, somcj or Tnany, 
should be parsed as a relative pronoun ; as, 

Let svck as have never committed crimes jadge, Ae, 
" those who'' " ** " •' 

As many as were ccmrened, took their seats, &c. 
Those persons who " " " " 

He manifested the same desire for improvement, as he did a year 
agd \ i. e, which he did. 

Adjective Pronouns. 

Adjective pronouns are such as partake of the nature 
of an adjective and pronoun ; and may be divided into 
four kinds, viz. : the Possessive, Distributive, Demonstra- 
tive, and Indefinite,* 

The possessive are such as relate to property or posses- 
sion, and partake of the nature of an adjective and pro- 
noun ; and are known by the list, which is, my, thy, his, 
her, our, your, their. 

which (^promise) our twelve tribes hope to come ; What 
{man) is that ? Which {book) do you want ? But omit 
the words enclosed in parentheses, and you make relative 
pronouns of them. 

* All articles and adjective pronouns may with suf- 
ficient propriety be denominated adjectives, as has recent- 
ly been done by many respectable authors on English 
grammar ; and those teachers who prefer it, can adop^ the 
course without doing any violation to the language ; but 
as these words have long been ranked in distinct clasps, 
I have followed in the path of my predecessors. 

These possessive adjective pronouns are merely another 
form for the possessive case of the personal pronoun ; the 
specific difference between them seems to be that whea 
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rp 'yiratr indprSsprcp a 8 ncnSs con npin3820 
Who* sees^ with equal eye, as God of all, [sees] 

art n cm 8s vrniiifprcoii art ncmSs vrninfpr 

A hero^ [to] perish, or a sparrow® [to] faW ; 

n c n 3pla con n c n3 plu prep n c n 3 a 17 part 

Atoms' or systems' into ruin hurPd, 

con adv art ucn 3 9 vrninfpr con adv ncn3s 

And now a bubble' burst, and now a world.' 

vrninip2 8ad7 adv prep a 8 ncnSpIuir vrnimp2 

Hope^ humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar f . 15 

vratrimp2 8 a 8 ncm38 apposition con npmSs vratrimp20 

Wait* the great teacher' Death ;' and God' adore:* 

ap bliss a8 nonSs pp viratrindprSs pp viratrinfpr 

What fiiture bliss' he* gives^ not thee' to know'*'* 

con viratrindprSs d ap ncn38 virninfpr pap ncnSsruIeT 

But gives* that hope' to be'* thy blessing* now. 

ncn38 virnindpr3s aShopeprep art a8 ncnSsir 

Hope* springs* eternal in the human breast : 

ncm3s adv see con adv virninfpr aSman 

Man* never is, but always to be* blest. 20 

art ncn38 a8 soul con a 8 soul prep n c n 3 s 17 

The soul,* uneasy, and confin'd from home, 

bothvrnindpr3 8 prep n en 3 b 17 virninfpr 

Rests* and expatiates* in a life (which is) to come.* 

inteij art a8 ncm38 rplO a8 ncn3 8 

Lo, the poor Indian !' whose untutor'd mind* 

viratrindpr3snpm38 ncn3plul7 con seesees 17 pr^art ncnSs 17 

Sees* God' in clouds, or hears* him' in the wind ; 

pap nenSs a8 ncn3s ' adv viratrind imp 3s virninfpr 

His soul' proud science* never taught* to stray 25 

adv con art a8 ncn3sl7con a8 ncn38l7 

Far as [to] the Solar Walk, or Milky Way : 

con a8^ ncn38 prep pap ncn38l7 viratrindpeifSs 

Yet simple nature* to his hope has given,* 

prep art a8 ncn36l7 a8 ncn3s 

Behind the cloud-topt hill, a humbler heav'n f 

indap a8 ncnSs prep n ends 17 ncn3plu 17 part 

Some safer worldj in depth of woods embraced, 

indap a8 ncn3s pr^ art a8 ncn38i7 

Some happier island' in the wat'ry waste : 30 

adv nccgSpla adv pap a8 ncn38 viratrindprSpl 

Where slaves* once-more their native land' behold,* 

aS ncni3plu vratrindprdpln Dcm3plu vrnindprSpl ncn3a 

No fiends* torment, no Christians* thirst* for gold, 

nomrulelnote3 vratrindprBe pap a8 ncn3B 

To BE,* contents? his natural desire :• 

pp vratrindpr38 a8 nofsaio ncnSs aS ncrfSslO nenSa 

Be* asks* no angePs wing,* no seraph's fire ,* 

ODD viraindprdB part prep dap a8 ncn8Bl7 

But thinks,* admitted to that equal sky, 35 

6* 
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The distribatiYe are such as distribute, and paurtSEtke dT 
the nature of the adjectiye and pronoun : they ale, each, 
every ^ either.* 

The demonstrative are such as demonstrate, and partake 
of the same nature ; and are known by the lis^ which is, 
this, that, these, those.f 

The indefinite are such as do not define and partake of 

the noun is expressed, they are adjective pronouns; 
precisely on the same principle with the telattvesy what, 
which, and thcU, as shown before; but when the noun is 
understood, or previously expressed, they are personal 
and relative pronouns. 

ELUCIBATION. 

Possessive Adjective, Personal Proiumn Possessive, 

Mif hat, thy book ; The hat is mine, book is thine ^ 

His paper, her fan ; Pa])er is his, fan is hers ; 

Our work, your horse ; This is ours^ horse is fours^ 

Adjective Pronouns. Relative Pronouns% 

Which day is gone ; Day which is gone ) 

Which road did he go ; The road in tdhich be Went \ 

That horse is good ; The horse that he sold is good } 

What despair fills his mind ; T^at despair tohii^ fills, &c. 

Is it not plain, that a word belonging to a noun must 
be an adjective or adjective pronoun ; while one standing 
for it, is a personal or relative pronoun. 

* Eax^k relates to two or more persons or things, and 
signifies either of the two, or every one of any number 
taS:en separately. 

Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies 
each one taken separately ; as, every man must account 
for himself, means all men; but it also denotes that the 
act of accountability must be performed separately, and 
not jointly. This pronoun was formerly written apart 
from its noun, but is now joined constantly with it. 

Either relates to two persons or things, and signifies 
either one or the other ; either James or foim will attend 
the convention. As this pronoun relates to only two 
things, the expression, either of the three, would be im- 
proper. Neither imports not either, i. e. not one nor the 
other; as, neither of my friends was there. 

t THis and these refer to ftie nearest ox lost \£ifc\!k^M^^TL<A 



u 
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tp a 8 ]icm3 8 TiratrindlfUtSswith 17 ncnSs 

~is faithful dog^ shall bear* him company^* 

tirnimp28 aS pp con prep papncn9iBir pi^ taciiddl7 

Go,* wiser thou !* and in thy scale of ^ense^ 

▼ ratrimpSs pap ncnSs prep tapmSsit 

Weiffh* thy opinion* a^mst Providence \ 

Call mat imperfectioti which ^oa fandest such^ is the himipoaltiiMI of thit 

Call* imperfection* what* thou* fanciest* such ; l^^ 

vuratrimp2s advpp viratrindfnras ftt^nSa itdV tacnSs 

Say* here he' gives* too-little,* there too-much,' 40 

frq;>ncn38l7 a8 iien3sl7 pap ticii3s ia 
Q pride, in feas'ning pride, our error lies ;* 

ind a p creatures TratrindprSiAancnSs ^n yratiidi>r3plu ncn3sl7 

AU^ quit* their sphere,* and rush-into the skies. 

n c n 3 B adv t r n ind pr 3 s pre|> art a€ iicn88l7 

Pride* still is* aiming* at the blest abodes ; 

n c m 3 plu vir npot inip Spla Ei^r7«ncn3plu n&cr7 

Men* would bd* i angels ;* angels* would ^* gods.* 

part Tirninf^ r7 con ncndphi yrnindpr3plu 

Aspiring to be* gods,^ if angels* fell,* 45 

part Tirninffr r7 ncmSpIu vrnindpr3plu 

Aspiring to be* angels,* men* rebel ;* 

con rp adv vrnindpr3 8 vratrinfpr art ncnSplu 

And [he] who* but wishes* to invert* the laws^ 

prep npm38l7 TrBuidpr38 prep art n p m 3 b 17 

Of 0RD£B;i sins* against th' etehnal-cause. 

Pope. 



ENGLISH READER. Chap. vi. § 20. 

viratrimp2 8 prep demapt t tall ncti'3 8 17 

See,* through this air, this ocean, aod this earth, 

indap ncn38 aSliye con part prep n en 38 17 

All matter* quick, and bursting into birth. 

prep adv adv a 8 ^ ncn3B virnpotpr38 

Above, [its] how high progressive life* may go !' 

prep adv adv adv adv v r n pot pr 3 prep 

Aroimd, [us] how wide ! how deep extend* below ! [us] 

a8 ncn28 iDdncn38 17 rp prep npm3s 17 virnind&c. 

Vast chain of being !* which from God began,^ 6 

nom to began a 8 angel a 8 man nom to began 

Nature* ethereal, human, angel ;* man ;* 

all n c m 3 a nom to began in 5th line comrp a8 nc n 3 s vir a tr pot pr 3 a 

Bteast,* bird,' fish,* insect,* what^ no eye* can see,* 

a8 ncnSs vir atrpotprSs prep n cn3 8 17 prep ppl7 

No glasa^^ can reach ;* from m&xv\\» to vv^^^ 
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the same nature with the adjective and pronoun ; and aie 
known by the list, which is, some, other, any, one, ail, 
such, &c. 

Sect. V. — of the verb. 

A VERB is a word which affirms that^me being or thing 
exists or acts. 

Order for parsing the Verb. 

A verb, and why ? regular, irregular, or defective, and 
why ? active, passive, or neuter, ana why ? if active, transi- 
tive, or intransitive, and why ? mood and tense, and why? 
person and number, and why? with what it agrees, and 
why? 

A verb i§ said to be re^lar, when it wiH form its im- 
perfect tense of the indicative mood, and its perfect parti- 
ciple, by the addition of d or ed to the verb. 

A verb is said to be irregular, when it will not do this ; 
and defective, when it cannot be conjugated through all 
the moods and tenses. 

A verb active expresses an action, and necessarily im- 
plies an agent, or nominative case, to produce the action, 
and an object, or objective case, to be affected by the action 
thus produced by the agent; as, to love, I love Penelope. 

■ ■ - ■ 

noun ; that and those to the more distant ox first mention- 
ed ; as, this (N. Y.) state is more healthy and populous 
than that, (Virginia.) Both wealth and poverty are tempta- 
tions J that (wealth) tends to excite pride ; this (poverty) 
discontent. 

By a wrong application of these demonstrjitione, the 
sentence would be wholly perverted; thus,^ealth and 
poverty are temptations; thisApoYeny) tems to excite 
pride ; theU (wealth) discontent *^Wafihimgton and Arnold 
were two American gep^ls; this (-toiold) saved his 
country ; that, (Washington J like Judas, endeavoured to 
barter it away fot British gold, ^i should be, th(U saved, 
and this endeavored. 

Nominative, 

Possessive. 

Objective, 



One, 


other, 


others. 


One's, 


other's, 


others'. 


One, 


other. 


others. 
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srep ppirprep ncn3sl7 prep a 8 n en 3 phi 17 

Prom thee to nothing— Qn superior pow'rs 

virnBDbjimpSpl vrninf aSjpewera max prep pp 10 

Were* w^e* to press," inferior might' on ours ; (poM?er)10 

con prep art a 8 n en 3 8 17 viratrpotimp art ncn3s 

Or in the full creation [U w(mUI\ leave* a void,' 

adv indapncn38 virvMindprda a8 ncnSs vrpasindprds 

Where one step* [is] broken, the great scale* is' destroy'd:' 

prep ncnSsio ncnSst7 a4ipro ncnSs pp. Yiratrindpr2pl 

From nature's chain whatever linfc' you* strike,' 

a 8 link con a ^ link viratrindprSancnds adv 

Tenth or ten-thousandth, breaks' the chain' alike. 

con con dap ncn3fl prep ncnSsl? yrnBubjpr38 

And, if each system* in gradation roll,' 15 

adv « 8 system prep art a8 ncn3Bl7 

Alike essential to th' amazing whole, 

art a 8 nom to should be con prep i a p system i a p system 

The least confusion' but in one, not all 

dap ncn3s adv con art ncn3s ▼irnpotpr3 8 

That system* only, but the whole* must fiill.« 

viratrimp28 ncn3s aSearth prep pap ncn3Bl7 virninfpr 

Let* earth,' unbalanc'd, from her orbit [to] fly,' ^ 

ncn3pln con ncmSplu virnpotimp a8 8un8 prep art ncn3 8l7 

Planets' and suns^ [would] run lawless thro' the sky ; 20 

viratrimp2s ncnSplu prep pap ncn3plul7 yrpasinfpr 

Let' ruling angels' from their spheres [to] be hurPd,' 

ncn38 ncn38l7 vrpaspotifnp con ncnSs ncnSsl? 

Being* on being [would be] wrecked, and world* on world ; 

ncn3sl0 a8 ncnSplu prep papncn3sl7 vrnpotpr3pIu 

Heav'n's whole foundations* to their centre (would) nod,'* 

con ncn3s yrnpotpr38 prep art ncnSs 17 npm3s 17 

And nature* (would) tremble* to the throne of God. 

iapdap a8 npmSs viratrind Ifutlplu 

All this dread order' break' — ^forwhom? for thee? 25 

a8 ncmSsind inteij allncn28ind 

Vile worm ! Oh madness ! pride ! impiety ! 

rp con art ncn3s part art ncn3s vir atrinfpr 

What-if the foot, ordain'd the dust' to tread,' 

con ncnSsvrn subj imp 3 s rule 3d inf artncn38 

Qr hand,* to toil,' aspir'd' to be' the head ? 

rp con art allncn38 vrnsubjimpSsruIedd 

What-if the head,* the eye,* or ear,* repin'd' 

vrninfpr a8 n c n 3 pi nom to serve a8 ncn38l7 

To serve* mere engines* to the ruling mind ? 30 

adv con aSthingnrep indap ncn3sl7 vratrinf 

Just as absurdTfor any part to claim' 

virninfindpr appart prep dem a 8 n en 3 8 17 

To be* another,* m this gen'ral frame : 

adv con a 8 thimc V r a tr inJTpr art n en 3 8 con n ends 

Just as absurd to mourn' the tasks' or pains,' [which*} 
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A passive verb expresses a passion or suffering, or the 
receiving of an action, and necessarily implies an object 
acted upon, and an agent by which it is acted upon ; as, to 
be loved ; Penelope is loved, by me.* 

And here it may not be improper to explain fhe mean- 
of the word neuter. This word is of Latin origin, and 
signifies neither; as, George is masculine, Eliza is femi- 
nine, but this book is neuter^ or neither male nor female. 
A tree bears fruit ; bears is an active vejrb. Fruit is borne 
by a tree ; is borne is a passive verb, representing the fruit 
in a non acting state, and a passive recipient of the ac- 
tion. A tree stands in the groimd ; stands is neiUeVj or 

* According to this division of the verb, those verbs 
only are active which actually require an objective case 
after them, and are capable of being converted into tlie 
passive voice. For instance, see is an active verb, because 
it is impossible to see, without seeing some object ; if I see, 
/ must see something ; and this act of seeing requires two 
things ; first, an agent, actor, or seeor^ called the nomina- 
tive case ; and second, an objective case, or object seen ; as, 
I see objects. 

If either the nominative or objective case be wanting, 
no act of seeing can take place. 1. A tree bears fruit 
2. The earth supports a church. 3. I hold a pen per- 
fectly still. 4. A vice will hold them immovable. 6. A 
tub contains motionless water. 

All these verbs are called active, not because they denote 
any kind of motion, for it must be apparent to the most 
limited capacity, that they have no motion whatever, but 
because they require an objective case after them ; the act 
of bearing requires an object borne ; of supporting, an ob- 
ject supported ; and I cannot hold without holding an ob- 
ject; and whether the object held be represented as in a 
state of motion or not, has no agency in making it an act- 
ive verb. Again, all active verbs may become passive. 

Active. Passive, 

A tree bears fruit. Fruit is borne by a tree. 

Earth supports an edifice. An edifice is supported by the earUi« 

/ see the paper. The Tpaipex is seen b^ me. 

A pea makes letters. Letters axe TOAidie 'sj\V\i «l ^^w^ 
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■ art a8 a8 ncadaprep ncnSeir vratrindprSs 

The great directing mind^ of all ordains.* [which^] 

ind ap vir n ind tin adv only r7 prep ind a p a 8 n c n 3 a 17 

All* are* but parts* ot one stupendous whole, 35 

rp 10 ncaSa ncnSsr 7 ia con npm 3 s art ncn38r7 

Whose body* nature* is,* and God {is) the soul :* 

rp nom to all me verbs marked thus * con i^rep i a p body a 8 sonl 

That changed through all, and yet in all the same, 

a 8 soul prep art ncn3sl7 prep art a 8 ncn3sl7 

Great in the earth as in th' ethereal frame; 

vr aindprSs- art ncmSs 17 v r a ind pr 3 s art ncnSs 17 

Warms^ in the sun, refreshes** in the breeze, 

▼ r n ind pr 3 s li c n 3 plu 17 con y r n ind pr 3 s art n c n 3 s 17 

Glows** in the stars, and blossoms^ in the trees : 40 

V r n indpr 3 s prep ind a p n c n 3 s 1-7 y r n ind pr 3s ncn38l7 

Lives** thro' all life, extends'* thro' all extent, 

vrnindprSs a8 vrnindprSs aS soul 

Spreads'** undivided, operates^ unspent ; 

vrnindpr3sprep ap ncn3s 17 vratrindpr3s pap a& ncnSa 

Breathes** in our soul, informs'"^ our mortal pan,^ 

con a 8 oon a 8 soul prep art n c n 3 s 17 con n c n 3 s 17 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

con a 8 con a8 prep a8 n cm 3sl7 rpro vrn indprSs 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 45 

con art a 8 ncf3sl7 rp vra con vrnindpr38 

As [in] the rapt seraph that* adores* and burns :^ 

prep 17 a8t t t 'tncnSs 

To him {thei^e is) no high,* no low,* no great,* no small;* 

p p t t t ' con t V r"a tr ind pr 3 8 n c n 3 s 

He* fills,* he bounds,* connects,* and equals'* all.^ 

transposed *cease tthen tnor irname,.L e. call not §Grod tlimperfection. 

Cease,* then,t nort order§ imperfection II name :li 

Dap a 8 ncn 3s y rnindpr3sprepthe thing 17 whichs 

Our proper bliss* depends* on what^ we* blame.* 60 

yiratrimp2 8 pap ncn3s dap a8 dap a8 

Know* thy-own point :^ this kind, this due degree* 

prep ncn3si7 ncn3sl7 n p mSs yr atrindpr3s ppl7 

Ot blindness, weakness, Heav'n* bestows* on thee. 

y r aimp2s prep dap eon indap ncn3 8l7 

Submit* — In this or any other sphere, 

a 8 person y irninf pr con aSperson pp 2 s y ir n pot pr 2 s 

Secure to be* as blest as thou canst bear f* 

a 8 person artncn3sl7 iap a8 npm3sl7 

Safe in the hand of one disposing pow'r, 55 

con prep art a 8 hour con art a 8 n c.n 3 s 17. 

Or (whether) in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

iap ncnSs is adyonly ncn8er7 a 8 prep pp 17 

All nature* is* but art,* unknown to thee ; 

iaoncnSa ncn38r7 rp pp y itatx^t.^ta% 

All chance/ (is) direction,^ wuvdof \)d.o\5> ^swcisx \sR^^Rfc*^ 
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neither aeiire or pasme ; fi>r we can IneMier €x) 

»y thmt the tree stands the groond, or die gioana is stood 

by the tree. 

A verb neater declares that some being or thing exists, 
either in a state of rest or motion ; as, I stand, I walk, 
planets are always in their orbits, that is, moving planets 
exist in their orbits. 

Remarks en Adice Verbs. 

A verb active always gorems an objective casej either 
expressed or understood ; and this object may be either, 
1st. A noun or a pronoun : 2d. A verb in the infi?iitive 
7nood ; or. 3d. A phrase or sentetice. * 

Remarks on Verbs Active and Neuter. 

Many verbs, in all langfuages, are osed in an active 
and neuter sense. When the action passes to an object, 



* 1st. An active verb governs 


a noim or pronoun, 


which 


is its most comiuon object ; as, 








A'm, . Verb act. Obj. 


NmiL, 


Verb act. 


Obj. 


John sold his horse. 


I 


saw 


him. 


(yharles weighs tea. 


You 


will pay 


him. 


Thomas makes shoes. 


She 


knows 


them. 


Robert stole a gun. 


He 


addressed 


her. 


A horse draws a car. 


I 


want 


it. 



2d. "The infinitive mood," says Mr. Murray, "has 
much the nature of a noun, being used as a nominative 
or an objective of an active verb ;" therefore, care must be 
taken not to call the words which produce them neuter, 
which is frequently done by some teachers and students. 

Nom, Verb act. Obj, 

Boys love to play, (or play.) 

I want to write. 

You expect to return. 

These fires have to finish, &c. (See p. 41.) 

3d. An active verb may be formed in consequence of 
having a whole sentence or, in fact, an entire oration, for 
its object. 
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lap ncn3s7 ncn38r7 adv part hannony 

All discord/ (is) harmony,* not understood ; 

lap a8 ncn3s a8 iicn3sr7 

All partial evil,* (is) universal good :* 60 

con ncn3sl7ncn3si7 a8 ncnSslO 17 

And, (in) spite of Pride, in erring Reason's spite, 

iap iicn3s is as truth com r p is, is a 8 thing 

One truths is* cl^ar, — whatever is, is right. 

i.e,tke mngl wkichl w,2 w2 Hght,3 PoPE. 

o — o — o — o — 



ENGLISH READER. Chap. v. § 1. 

prep art nc nSs 17art n cn3sl7 adv art ncn3s is a8 

At the close of th6 day, wh6n the hamlet* is still, 

■.con n c m 3 plu art n c n 3 pill prep ncn3sl7 vr a trindpr 3plu 

And mortals* the sweets' oi forgetfulness prove ;* 

adv ncnSs con art ncn3s virpasindpr3s ncn3sl7 

When nought* but the torrent* is heard* on the hill, 

con n c n 3 8 con art n cf3s 10 nom to is heard 17 

And nouffht* but the nightingale's song* in the grove : 

p p V ir n ind imp 3 s adv prep art n c n 3 s 17 art nc n 3 s 17 adv 

It* was'^ thus, by the cave of the mountain afar, 5 

adv pap nc n 3s virnindimp38 a 8harp art nc m 3 s vra trind 

While his harp* rung* symphonious, a hermit began :* 

adv prep com p p con prep ncn3sl7 ncn3sl7 

No-more with himself, or with nature at war, 

pp virnindimp3s art ncm3820 con pp virnindimpS s ncm3s 

He* thought* as a sage,* though he felt as a man. 

interj adv adv part prep ncn3sl7 

" Ah ! why, all abandon'd to darkness and wo ; 

adv a 8 n c f 2 s nom ind dem ap a8 ncn3s 

Why, lone Philomela, (15*) that languishing fall ?* 10 

con n c n 3 s V r n ind 1 fut 3 s con art jn c m 3 s v r a tr ind 1 fiit 3 s 

For spring* shall return,* and a lover^ bestow,* 

con n c n 3 s adv pap ncn3s vra tr ind 1 fut 3s 

And sorrow* no-longer thy bosom' inthral.* 

con con non 38 vr a trsubjpr3s pp vratrimpas a8 ncnSs 

But, if pity* inspire* thee,' renew^ the sad lay,' 

vrnimppr2s a 8 ncf2Bind ncm3s vra trindpr 3 8 vrninfpr 

Mourn,' sweetest complainer, man* calls* thee' to mourn ;* 

intj vratrimppr2s rp 10 ncnSplu adv pplO isreg adv 

O soothe* him' whose pleasures* like thine pass* away : 16 

adv pp vrnindprSplu pp adv vrn&c 

FuU-quickly they* pass* — ^but they* never return.* 

adv part adv prep artncn38l7 artncnSair 

Now ghoing remote, on the veige oi xYl^ ^ ^ 
6 



\ 
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they are active ; but when the action i» confined to the 
nominative ease, they are neuter. 

Nam, Verb. Oij. 

I know *^ tbat the report is iacorrect." 

Washington learnt " how to command the American armj." 

TT thontfht i " ^^ ^ ^®^* ®^ conntry would influence ks 

inoagui J conduct, and direct his actions." 

i " that he was astoniihed to find such iniBci- 
Mr. Randolph said < pies avowed in this enlightened coontryi 

f and in the nineteenth century." 

(Here follows twelve closely printed columns; all of 
which is the object of the active verb said.) These sen- 
tences may all be rendered in the passive voice, which 
proves beyond a doubt, that the verbs are transitive ; thus, 
that the report is incorrect, is known by me, &c. 

4th. Some active verbs in their single state, which al- 
ways govern a phrase or sentence^ may be rendered capa- 
ble of governing a single word, by the addition of a propo- 
sition ; as, " we thought that the foe would be rioting over 
his head, and we far away on the billows." " We thought 
of the morrow J' 

In the first sentence, thought governs a sentence ; in the 
second, tfiought of goveriuS' one word, moirow. 

5th. It sometimes happens that an active verb govern- 
ing an object, as, I how my kneesj may be construed to- 
gether with its object as governing an objective sentence 
following it, as, " I {bow my knees,, i. e. pray) that he. 
would grant you according to the riches of his elory, 
to be strengthened with might by his spirit in the mner 
man, that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith, that 
ye being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to com- 
prehend, with all saints, what is the length, and breadth, 
and depth, and height, and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled with the 
fulness of Grod." Ephesians, ch. iii. verses 14, 16, 17, 18. 
Here the active verb, bow, first governs knees, and then 
the phi^e bow my knee, being equivalent to the verb pray, 
governs the prayer which follows ; as, J raise my hcmds 
and heart to heaven, ihsX God would avert the coming 
storm, and save us firom impending vengeance and the 
wrath to conae. 
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«rt ncfSs aSmoon pap ncnSa vratrindprSs 

The moon* half-extinguish'd her crescent' disjplays/ 

con adv pp v r a ind imp I a adv a 8 moon adv 

But lately 1' raark'd,^ when majestic on-high 

pp vir nindimpSa art ncnSplu v ir ind imp 3 plu pap ncnSaiT 

She* shone,' and the planets* were lost* in her blaze. 20 

vruimp2spap aS nind con prep ncnSelT yratrimp2s 

Roll-on,'* thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue* 

art ncn3B rp vra trindpr38pp prep ncn3 8 17 adv 

The path* that* conducts' thee' to splendour again : 

conncm3 8l0a8 ncnSa ap ncnSa vra trindlfutSa 

But man's faded glory* what change* shall renew !' 

inter ncm2sind vrninfpr art ncn3sl7 adv aSglory 

Ah, fool ! to exult in a glory so vain ! 

ptsnonSsrr an n^enSs ia a 8 landscape adv 

I* is' nighty* and the landscape* is' lovely no-more : 25 

pp vrnindprla pp ncn'2Dkiind ip pvrn ind pr i s adv prep pp 

1* mourn ;' but, ye woodlands, I mourn nc^ tor you ; 

con ncn3s vrnindprSs pap ncnSpIu vratrinfpr 

For mom* is approaching,' your charms' to restore,' 

part prep a 8 no n 3 sir con part pr^ n&c 

Perfum'd with fresh fragrance, and glitt'ring with dew. 

con con prep art n ends 17 aenSs I7pp Tmindprls 

Nor yet for the ravage of winter I* mourn ;' 

a 8 ncn3s art a 8 ncnSs vratrind 1 fat3s 

Kind nature* the embryo blossom' will save :' 30 

con adv ncn3 svratrindlfutSB a>8 ncnda 

But when shall spring* visit' the mouldering urn !' 

intj adv ncn3sYrnindlfut38ncn3Bl7 artncn38l7 

O when shall day* dawn' on the night of the grave ! 

pp virn ind imp 3 b adv prep art n<cn3 8l7 'a8 ncn38l7 part 

It* was' thus by the glare of false science betray'd, 

rpro IB viratrinfpr con isreg vratrinfpr 

That* leads,' to bewilder ;* {us) and dazzles,' to blind ;' (us) 

pap n c n nom absol part v r n inf pr prep n c n 3 8 17 adv see fr. shade 

My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to shade, 

ncnSB prep pp con ncn3B prep 

Destruction* (was) before me, and sorrow* (was) behind ; 

V r a tr imp a 8 np m 2 b ind part n c n 8 s adv p p t r a tr ind imp l s 

O pity, great Father of light, then I cried,' 

pap nccg3s rp adv vrnpottmp3« prep ppl7 

Thy creature* who* fain would' not wander* from thee ! 

intj a 8 creature inrep n c n 3 8.17 p p v r a tr ind pr Ispap ncn38 

Lo, humbled in dust, I* relinquish' my pride :' 

prapncn38l7 prep aeedoubt pp adv vratrpotpr2 8 

From doubt and from darkness thou* only canst free.' 40 

Beattie. 

For remaining exereiaei m vvrantLt «im ^i^%!^ V\^ 
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' Of the Verb to be. 

The verb to be, either expressed or understood, enters 
into the formation of all propositions, sentences, or verbs, 

1. Norn, Verb ad. Obj, Nam, Verbneui. Obj, 

Robert fell a tree. Robert fell down. 

Charles i^ised his hand. Charles raised up. 

Sarah walked the room. She walked to town. 

Charles rolled a marble. A marble rolls on the ground. 

2. A neuter verb miay also become a^ctive by being com- 
pounded of a preposition. 

Verb TieiU. Compownd act, verbj wUk its object, 

1 smile. I smile on him. 

He laughs. He laughs at her. 

The ship came. She came to the port. 

These compound active verbs are known to be active 
from the circumstance, that they can be rendered in the 
passive voice ; thus, he was smiled on by fortune ; she was 
laughed at for her folly : from whence it is plain, that the 
verbs are active, and that they become so by being as- 
sociated with the preposition ; as, he cannot say, I smile 
him, or, he was smiled by fortune. 

3. Of active verbs which govern one object only. — ^The 
following verbs, usually ranked among neuter verbs, may 
be considered as active, which, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, they uniformly are ; to wit, to live^ to die, to dream, 
to run — ^as, to live u life, to die the death, to dream a 
dream, to run a race. That the preceding verbs are uni- 
formly active is manifest from the fact, that it is impossible 
to live without living a life, or die without dying a death, 
and no one can dream without dreaming a dream, &c. 
They are active whether the object be expressed or not. 
They differ from any other active verb in this respect : the 
objective case following these verbs, is the result of the 
verb ; thus, the act of living forms a life, when completed ; 
and without the act of dying, there can be no death, &c., 
which is not the case with other active verbs. I see the 
book ; see does not form the book ; also, you can see all ob- 

jects which are visible, but you can die nothing but a decUh^ 
nor live any thing but a life. 
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Of Verbs transitive and iniransUive. 

A verb is said to be transitive, when the action passes to 
an object ; as, I wrote a letter; I love to write; I heard 
him say thai John had gone to New York. 

A verb is intransitive when the action is confined to its 
nonunative case ; as, I stand, sii^ walk, or run. 

All active verbs are transitive, and, consequently, all 
transitive verbs are active ; their being transitive is the only 
circumstance which can form an active verb, in a gram- 
matical sense; and, as a matter of course, all neuter verbs 
are intransitive ; their being intranstUve is the very thing 
which forms a neuter verb** 

Of Mood. 

Mood or mode is a certain form of the verb, showing the 
manner in which the being, action, or passion, is repre- 
sented. There are five moods of verbs, viz., the Indica- 
tive, Imperative, Potential, Subjunctive, and Infinitive.t 

* The author hopes that the great importance of a clear 
knowled^ of the verb in its governing powers, will excuse 
him for tne length of his remarks, as well as the repetitions 
which may occur in them. The only difference between 
verbs is, that some govern an object, while others do not, 
which is of great practical utility in Syntax, and forms a 
plain distinction between them, without creating any am- 
tnguity in the mind of the student. On the other hand, to 
call part of the neuter veris active intransitive, is a diffi- 
cult distinction to make, and when made is of no utility 
whatever, which is plain from the fact, that authors disa- 
gree among themselves, as it respects hundreds of words. 

t Mood is a logical term, and means the shape or form 
which any article can be made to assume ; and in a logi- 
cal sense, they are indefinite and unlimited in number, 
when applied to almost any article ; thus, silver in the ere 
is one mood or form; in a melted state^ another; in a 
refined state, another. So, a dollar, a spoon, a walch, 
-a plate, a medal, or any other form which tbA soaua^^^ 
can possiUy assume, are aU mooAS) ot %ira!i& ^1 ^^s^s^ssctsi^^ 
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whether active, passive, or neuter, in all their moods and 
tenses.* {See p. 14 and 16, ante.) 



To be (issociated with Neuter Verbs. 

* He hdSi slept, id equal to He had been sleeping. 

I run, '^ ^' I am running. 

/ muse, " " I am musing. 

I stand. '' '' I am standing* 

To be associated with Acti'Oe Verbs* 

I wrote a letter, is parsed like^ I was tmriting a letter. 
He shot a deer, " " He was shooting a deer. 
Charles assists John, " Charles is assisting, John. 

In the preceding examples, this association forms a se- 
cond or progressive form of conjugation ; but to be associ- 
ated with passive verbs is absolutely and indispensably 
necessary to its very existence. No passive verb can be 
found without it, and. consequently, admits of only one 
form of conjugation ; as, a letter is written by me ; John is 
assisted by Charles. 

The combination of two neuter verbs cannot possibly 
form an active verb, because they never can have any 
more government when associated together, than they pos- 
sess ill a separate state ; any more than I can by my deed 
of conveyance create an estate in fee simple indefeasible, 
to a second person, of a piece of land in which I have iio 
interest whatever. Hence the verb to be, added to any 
participle derived from a neuter verb, I amfiJling, or, am 
fallen, forms a neuter verb only, whatever form it may as- 
sume. 

The verb to be, added to the present participle of an 
active verb, forms an active verb only, in another form of 
conjugation, as before stated ; and when the verb to be i$ 
joined to the perfect or passive participle, it forms a pas- 
sive verb. 

Note, — The reason why the verb to be can be associated so readilf 
with every verb in the language, is t\iis, l^'&X ^WNeib&m^W existence 
whether they are active, passive, or neulei. ^See ^. \%, wm^ 
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The Indicative mood simply indicates or declares a 
thing ; as, he loves, he is loved ; or it asks a question ; as, 
Does he love ? Is he loved ? * 

The Imperative mood is used for commandin^^ exhort- 
ing, entreating, or permitting ; as, Depart diou ; Mind ye.t 

Potential and SubjuriJCtive Moods* 

The potential mood implies, possibility, liberty) power, 
will, or obligation; as, it may rain, he may go or stay, I 
can walk, they should learn. 

Subjunctive mood,]: represents a thing under a condition^ 
motive, wish, supposition, &c.; and is preceded by a con- 
junction, express^ or understood, and attended by another 

■ - ■ '• ■ ----- — 

As a verb has only five different forms, therefore, there can 
be but five moods. 

First, the Indicative, or declaring form$ as, I walk. 

Second, the Imperative, or commanding form ; as, Walk in. 

Third, the Potential, or possible form ; as, I may walk. 

Fourth^ the Sabjunctivcj or doubtful mood ; as, If I walk. 

FiAh, the Infinitive) or tmlimited mood *, as, To walk. 

* The Indicative mood is used, 1, for making a simple 
declaration or statement, as, I walk ; Wellington conquered 
Napoleon ; 2, for interrogating, as, who is he ? Do I walk ? 
Did Wellin^on conquer Napoleon ? and, of course, 3, it 
may be used negatively as well as other moods and tenses, 
as, I do not wal£ ; Wellington did not conquer Napoleon. 

t All verbs, when in the Imperative mood, must always 
be in the present tense, second person, singular or plural, 
A verb to be in this mood, must be spoken in form of a 
command, with an accent ; thus. Love ye me, or. Do ye 
love me. When pronounced in a commanding or spirit- 
ed manner^ by la5ring the stress of the voice on the 
verbs, are in the Imperative mood ; but if they be pro- 
nounced in an interrogative manner, then it will be in the 
Indicative mood ; Love yemel or, Do ye love me? This 
will show the importance of a correct pronunciation. 

I The subjunctive and tndtcatiDe moods diSfe\^^\8c^^5i^ct 
other in the fcrmation of the pxeaenl \fcW3fc ^vxNJgo^a^L^m'^Si^w 
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verb ; as, I will respect him, though he chide me ; he will 
not be pardoned, unless he repent. 

verbs, and in the preisent and imperfect of the verb to be, 
in both numbers, thus : 

huUcaiive, Sutjwnctive, IruUcative, Subjwictive. htdiaUive. SfiiyumcUve, 

I see, if I see; I rule, If I role; t write, if I write; 

Thou seeat, if thou see ; Thou ruleat, if thou rule ; Thoo writest, if thou write; 
He seeS) if be see ; He ruleis if he rule { He wiitee, if he write. 

To bcj in the present tense. 

Indicative. Sttbjunetive, IntUeatite, SubjunUive» 

Pretent. Present. Impeiftct. Impvrftet. 

Singular, PlurnL SingtUar. PiuraL Skigular, Plural Singular. PharaL 

\ aiu, we are ; If I be, if we be ; I was, we were ; If I were, they were; 
Thou art, you are ; If thou be^ if you be ; Thou wast, you were ; If tliou wert, ye were ; 
lie is, they are; If he be) if we be ; be was, they were ; If he were, itiey were. 

This dijSerence existing in the formation of the present 
tense of the singular number, is the only circumstance 
which distinguishes the two moods from each other. The 
present indicative^ always denotes present certainty; 
and the present svbjimctive^ always denotes /w^wre contwr 
^encies: 1 see this paper, denotes that I am seeing; but 
m the sentence, If I see him to-morrow I will speak to 
him, implies, If I should see him to-morrow I will speak. 
Should denotes uncertainty, and to-morrow, futurity ; in 
fact, we are never uncertain about any thing but futurity; 
about things present we have an absolute certainty. The 
reason of the difference of the formation of the present 
tense singular, of the two moods, is, that before the sub- 
junctive, should, is always understood ; thus, if I (should) 
see, if thou {shouldst) see, if he (should) see, if I {shctdaj 
see, &C. Without the combination of contingency and fu- 
turity, a verb would be in the indicative mood, let what- 
ever conjunction might attend it ; thus, " ^ I write this 
sentence," here the verb write is in the indicative mood ; 
because it is certain to me, that I am now writing it, con- 
sequently, the conjunction will not make it uncertain. 
But if I say, " (/" 1 uorite until ten o'clock," I shall have 
deferred the moods and tenses ; here the verb tor it e de- 
notes bolh/uturity and contingency^ for it is uncertain or 
contingent whether I shall contmoa \o N«i\\a xosaSL nsso^ 



• 
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Of the InfinUive Mood. 

The infinitive mood represents an action or event in a 
general or unlimited manner, without any regard to num- 
ber or person; as, to speak, to write* 

Of Participial Moods. 

The participle is a certain mood or form of the verb, 
and derives its name from its participating of both the pro- 
o'clock ; and if 1 should, it must be performed at a future 
period, as it is now only two o'clock. The conjunctions 
which precede (but neuer form) the subjunctives, are if 
though, except, unless, and whether. 

* Person and Number. 

The infinitive mood has no nominative case, and con- 
sequently no person or number. 

The reason why any verb has person and number at- 
tached to it, is, because it has a nominative case ; and verbs 
have certain terminations agreeing with the nominative 
case. A verb never speaks, is not spoken to nor of, 
like a noun ; neither does it denote the number of ob- 
jects or actions, as has been suggested by some modem 
" man of yesterday ;" but person and number appUed to 
verbs means, certain terminations agreeing with nouns 
and pronouns, to which number and person actually be- 
long; as, 

I write f ThouvfrUestj He writes, Wewriie^ You writes 

Boy plays. Boys play. 

The fact is simply this, that the English language 
abounds in the use of the letter s, which gives a hissing 
sound, and it would not sound well to have both the nom- 
inative and verb end with this letter, or both end without 
it, as. Boy play, Boys plays, would be both ungrammati- 
cai; consequendy, when the s terminates the noun, as, 
Boys play, the sentence is plural; but if it is attached 
to the verb, as Boy plays, it is then singular. 

The infinitive, may be considered as a verbal noun used 
in the nominative or objective case, {put never in the po^ 
sessive.) 
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perties of a verb and adjective ; as, laitf desirous of kruM- 
ing' him; admired and applauded^ he became vdia. 
There are three participles, to wit, the present or actvaie^ 
the perfect or passtve, and the compound perfect; as, 
(present) loving, (perfect) Zot?erf, (compound perfect) hav- 
ing loved. 

Of the 7\nses. 

Tense, being the distinction of time, might seem to ad- 
mit of only the present, past, and future, but to mai^ it 
more accurately, it is made to consist of six variationfl, 
viz. : the present, the imperfect, the perfect, the pluperfect, 
and the first and second future tenses* 

1. The present tense represents an action or event, as 
passing at the time in which it is mentioned ; as, I rule, I 
am ruled. 

2. The perfect tense denotes an action as completed at 
the present time ; as, I have finished my letter. 

3. The imperfect tense repieseots the action or event 
either as past or finished, or as remaining unfiinished^ at a 

--- - I I •- III I I _l_J._l I U. ± l-^W. I -■■ . .^-^ 

* Tenses are eevtam modifications of the verb which 
point out the distinction of time. 

Tense is naturally divided into the present, past, and 
future, and an action is represented as complete and 
finished, or as incomplete, unfinished, and in a progressive 
state, which gives rise to the six tenses, two preisent, two 
past, and two' future tenses; thus : 

,r 1. Present time continuing, as, I ivrite, do 

Present \ ^'*^^' ^^ ^^ writing. 

' I 2, Present time completed, as, T have writ* 

^ ten, have been writing. 

3. Past time continuing, as,'/ tvrote a let- 
Past, < ter. 

4. Past time completed, as, / had written. 

I 5. Future time continmng, as, / shM 

Future \ ^*^^- 

' j 6. Future time e^mpleted, as, I shall have 

{ written. 
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certain time past ; as, I kwd her, for her modesty and vir* 
tue. 

4. The pkperfect tense represents an action not only 
past, but also as prior to^ some other point of time speci- 
fied in the soDtence ; as, I hcui finished my letter before 
he arrived. 

5. The first future tense represents the action as yet to 
come, either witti or without r^pect to the precise time } 
as, the sun vnll rise to4norrow. 

6. The second future tense represents that an action will 
be fiilly accomplished^ at or before the time of another ac- 
tion or event ; as, Is/kM have dined at one o'clock.* 

The present tense represents present time, and has 
three distinct forms: the first or simple form, as, Iwrite^ I 
speak; the second or emphatic form, as, / do write^ I 
do speak 'r the third or progressive form^ as, I am writing, 
I am speoJcmg. 

The first form simply expresses the existence of a fact, 
as, trees growy water runs ; the second, expresses the same 
fact, with emphasis, as, waters do run, trees do grow; 
and the third form denotes the existence of the fact, and 
also represents it in a progressive state ; as, trees are grow- 
ing, water is running. 

The perfect^ or present perfect, denotes a complete^ 
finished present action, as, I have vrritten a book, denotes 
that the action of writing has been completed at the pre- 
sent time ; and consequently, this tense never is and never 
can be associated with past time. It is not correct to say, 
I have written a letter yesterday. When we intend to de- 
note past time, we must use the past tense, as, I torote a 
letter yesterday. ^ 

The imperfect, or pa^t tense, has also three forms, which 
may be defined in the same manner as those correspond- 
ing forms in the present tense. The first form denotes a 
simple past action ; the second denotes a past aetion, with 
emphasis; and the third, a past action in process, or 
continuance; as, 1. I spoke; 2. I did ^peaki-o.! was 
speaking. 

The pluperfect, or past perfect, bears the same relation 
to the imperfect that the perfect does V> \h& Y^^aeoX* \s>;>s«& 
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Of Auxiliary Verbs and Conjugation. 

Auxiliary or helping verbs, are those by the help of 
which the English verb is principally conjuffated. They 
are, do, be, have, shall, will, may, can, and mustj witid 
their variations. These verbs, when used in the conjugatioD 
of other verbs, only serve to form the different moods and 
tenses ; the auxiliary and principal verbs are counted but 
as one verb. The auxiliary, in such cases, makes no seme, 
unless the principal be joined. 

I had — — to him yesterday. I shall him to-morrow. 

I had spoken to him yesterday. > I shall see him to-morrow. 

Conjugation of Regular Verbs. 

The following is a blank conjugation of all the regular 
verbs in the language, whether active or neuter. As the 
different forms of conjugation are of great utility to the 
classical writer and eloquent orator, I have exhibited the 

has but two forms ; as, I had been loved, or, had been 
loving. The emphatic form is wanting to this tense; to 
say, I had did write, would l)e nonsense. This tense de- 
notes a complete, perfected, finished action, and always 
represents it as finished at some point of time wholly past ; 
as, last week, yesterday, last month, year, fell, &c. 

The first future. Future represents an action as yet 
to come ; and has two forms ; as, I shall see him, or, I 
shall be seeing him; and, 

The ^future, or future perfect, bears the same rela- 
tion to it, that the perfect bears to the present, or the plu- 
perfect to the imperfect. 

The Indicative mood has six tenses. 

The Imperative mood has one tense ; namely, the pre- 
sent. 

The Potential mood has four tenses ; two present, two 
past. 

The Subjunctive mood has six tenses. 

The Infinitive mood has two tenses ; both present. 

The Participial mood has two tenses; one present, one 
post. 
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Terb in all its forms, that the student may have his choice 
of them, and see the facility and ease with which the Eng- 
lish verb is conjugated. , I assert, without the fear of con- 
tradiction, that in the English language, the verb, by the 
help of auxiliaries, has more forms, force, beauty, and de- 
duce, than in any other language, ancient or modern. 
The following conjugation table should be perfectly com- 
mitted, and you will find a few hours? practice all that is 
necessary to get a complete knowledge of the inflections of 
verbs. Fill up the blanks with any regular verb, and it 
will be conjugated. Take, for instance, walk^ protract^ 
hate, or move, and insert it in the blanks, and it will be 
completely conjugated. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE— (A/w three fomis.) 

Firsts or simple form. 

Singidar. Plural. 

1. Pers. I . 1. We . 

3. Pers. -Thou est. 2. You -. 

3. Pers. He, she, or it s. 3. TKfey 

Secorulj or emphatic form. 

1. I do . 1. We do . 

2. Thou dost . 2. You do . 

3. He does . 3. They do — . 

TTbird, or progressive form. 

1. I am ing. 1. We are ing. 

2. Thou art — ^ing. 2. Ye are in^. 

3. He, she, or it is ing.. 3. They are ing. 

perfect, or present perfect — {has two forms only.) 

First J or simple form. 

1. I'have ed. 1. Wehave— cd. 

2. Thou hast ed. 2. You have — ed. 

3. He has ed. 3. They have — ed. 

Second^ or progressive form. 

1. I have been ing. 1. We have been ^ing. 

2. Thou hast been ing. 2. You have been —ing. 

3. He, she, or it has been *— ing. 3. They have been —ing. 

imperfect, or past tense — {vjvth th^ee forms.) 

First f or simple form. 

1. I ed. . 1. We ed. 

2. Thou— cdst. 2. \o\iL ^. 

S. He ed. ^. TCYici ^*^» 

7 
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Stcsmd, ^ tmfhaticfwm. 

Singular. PhuraL 

I. I did . I. We did . 

«. Thou didst . a You did .. 

3. He did . 3. They did . 

' 7%ird, &r progreuive form. 

1. I was ing. 1. We were — ing. 

%, Thoa waet —ing. S. You were — — ing. 

3. He or she was — -*ing. 3. They were i ng. 

PLUFiuncT— (lertM two forms.), 

First f 9r simfU form. 

1. I had — ed. 1. We had -— ^. 

3. Thou hadst — --ed. 3. Ye had — ed. 

3. He had — -ed. 3. They had — ed. 

Sec4mdj or progrsssive form. 

1. I had been ^ing. 1. We had been ing. 

3. Thou hadst been ing:. 3. You had been —ing. 

3. He or she had been ing.^ 3. They had been •^^ing. 

FIRST POTOBB TBM8»— (taw/ofmj.) 

F%rslf or single form. 

1. I shall or will ^. 1. We shall or will — ^. 

3. Thou Shalt or wilt . 3. Yon sh^l or will 

3. He shall or will . 3. They shall or wiU . 

Second^ or progressive form. 

I. I shidl be ing. 1. We will be ing. 

3. Thou wih be ing. 3. Ye will b^ ^ing. 

3. He shall be ^ing. 3. They shall be ^ing. 

flficoND FDTimi TKtnu^two forms.) 

Fir St f or simpUform. 

1. I shall have ed . 1. We shall have 

3. Thou shalt have e d. 3. You shall have 

3. He or she will have — — ed. 3. They shall have 

Second^ or progressive form. 

1. I shall or will have been ^ing. 1. We shall have been, Ac 

3. Thou shalt have been ing. 3. You shall have been, dec. 

3. He shall have been ^ing. 3. They shall have beenj dec. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Istform. — thou or ye. ^do. Do ye or you'—-. 3d da. Be thou or you ^ing. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
* PRESENT TK»Vt-^{tWO forms.) 

First, 4t simple form. 

I. Pers. I may, can, or must — ^. 1. We may, can, or must — — . 

3. PRRe. Thou m^ysti canst pr must 3. Ye may, can, or must — . 

^. 3. Th.eyma.y^<9a^orBQat 

^ Aba £19 JIIII5 caa, or I 
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Seeondf or prcgresnve form. 

SifigiUar, PlwrtU. 

1. I may or can be — ing. 1. Vi^e may or can be — ing. 

^ I mayst or mast be ing. 2. You must or can be in^. 

Z. He may or can be ——ing. 3. They may or must be — ring. 

PERFECT PiUBMBNT— (^ comjileU presetU time.) 

Pint, or simple famL 

i. I may or can have ed. 1. We may or can have — -ed. 

H. Thou mayst or canst have — ed. d. You may or can have e d. 
^. He may or can have — ed. 3. They may or can have ed. 

Second^ or progressive form, 

1. I may have been —ing. 1. We may have been —ing. 

a. Thou mayst have been —ing. 2. You may have been ing. 

3. He may have been ing. 3. They may have been ing. 

IMPERFBCT, OR PAST TENSE. 

Simpkform, 
1. 1 might, could, would, or should 1. We might, &c., ■.. 

rS. Thou mightst, wouldst, eooldst, 2. You might, &c., . 

or shouldst — . 

3. He might, could, would, or 3 They might, &c., 

should . 

Progressive form, 

1. I might, could, &c., be ing. 1. We might, &c., be ^ing. 

S. Thou mightst, &c., be ^ing. 2. You mi'^ht, &c., be ^ing. 

3, He might, Ac., be ^ing. 3. They might, Ac., be ^ing. 

PLUPERPECT— (^ past perfect,) 

First, or simple form, 

I. I might, coidd, would, or i^ould 1. We might, Ac., have e d. 

have ed. 

fi. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 2. Ye mightst, &c., have — ed. 

or shouldst have -ed. 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, &c., have — ed. 

should have — ed. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

KoTS— The C<Mtjanction8 tf, though, except^ wiUss, and vUiker, pre- 
cede this mood. 

ptBiENT Ti]ip»— <Ur<« forms.) 

Firsts or nmpkform, 

1. Ifl 1. If we . 

3. If thon — . a. It 7o«L . 

3, Uke . a. If Vf 
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Second^ or emphatic form. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. If I do , 1. If we do . 

% If thou do . 2. If you do . 

3. If he do . 3. If they do , 

Third, or progressive form, 

1. If I be ing. 1. If we be ing. 

2. If thou be ing. ^ 2. If you be ing, 

3. If he be ing. 3. If they be ^ing. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are conju^ted like the corres- 
ponding tenses of the indicative mood \ adding, tf, though, except, w^ 
less, or whether, 

INFINITIVE MOOD — hos no person or number* 

First form, 
PresetU'-To . Perfect—To have — ed. 

Progressive form, 
Present—To be ^ing. Imperfect— To have been ^ing. 

PARTICIPLES — have one form only. 

Present, ^ing. Perfect, c d. Com, Perfect. • ——ing, cd. 

Conjugations of Irregular Verbs. 

An irregular verb is conjugated by adding the present 
to shall or will in the first fiiture, and adding the parti- 
ciple perfect to the auxiliaries, have^ had, and shall or 
will have, to form the perfect, pluperfect, and second fii- 
ture tenses. From the preceding remarks, it will be plain, 
that all verbs denote beings and most of them auction. The 
verb to be, {am, was, been,) is a pure neuter verb ; conse- 
quently, it can have only one form, that is, it cannot be 
joined with itself, without a manifest impropriety. And as 
the passive verb admits of only one form, ana is conju- 
gated by prefixing the perfect or passive participle of any 
active verb to the verb to be, I shall conjugate this neuter 
irregular verb entire, and leave a blank for the formation 
of a passive verb at pleasure. Pill the following blanks 
with the passive participle firom any active verb, and a pas- 
sive verb will be instantly formed firom the verb firom which 
such participle is derivea : — sts. 

Present ' I am loved, thou art lonsed^ he is lovedy we 

are lovedy &c. 
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Imperfect. I was seen^ thou wast seen^ he was eeen^ 

we were seen. 

Conjugation of the Verb to be. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRBnENT TENIE. 

Sifnguiar. PUvral. 

1. Pem. I am . 1. Wc are — . 

2. Pbrs. Thou art — . 3. You are . . 

3. PiM. He, she, or it is — . 8. They are . 

FURBECT-^or perfected present.) 

1. I have been — — . 1. We have been . 

S. Thou hast been — . .2. You have been . 

3. He has been , 3. They have been — — . 

mPntPSCT TENSE. 

1. I was . 1. We were . 

S. Thou wast — — . 3. You were . 

3. He was . 3. They were 

FIRST FUTORS TENSE. 

1. I shall or will be——. 1. We shall or will be —. 

58. Thou shalt or wilt be — ^ 2. Yon shall or will be . 

3. He shall or will be — . 3. They shall or will be 



SECOND FUTORB TENSE. 

1. I shall or will have been . 1. We shall have been — 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been — . 3. Ye will have been i . 

3. He shall or will have been -«— . 3. They shall have been — 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

• ... Be thou —^-. Be ye—. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

1. I may, can, or must be — . 1. We may, can, Ac. 

3. Thou mayst, canst, or must be— . 3. You may, can, Ac.' 
3. He may, can, or must be — . 3. They may, can, &c. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

1. I may or can have been — — . 1. We may or can, &c. 

% Thou mayst, or canst have 3. You may or can, &c. 

been——. 

3. She may or can have been — . 3. Tlie^ laa:? oi <aai.» ^>, 
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MPEIUrSOT TENO. 

Singvlar. Phral. 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might) Ac., be - 

be—. 
•l Thoa taiight^ cpoldyt, wonldst, % Yoa mighty dkc, be - 

or shoaldst be 

S. He might, could, would, or should 3. They might, Ac, be 

be . 

L I m^ht, could, would, or should 1. We might, &e.,be — 

have been — -v 
•l Thou mightst, eouldnt, wouldst, 2. Ye might, Ac., be 

or shonldst have been . 

3L I might, could, would, or should 3. They might, dbc, be — 

have been • 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PHE8ENT TENSE. 

1. If I be . h If we be 

9. If thou be , 2. If you be , 

3L If he be . 3. If they be . 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

I. If I were , 1. If we were — • 

% If thou wert — ^, 2. If you were — . 

1. If he were — — . 3. If they were — • 

For the remaining tenses of this mood, see those correspanding 
the Indicative mood. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. To be . Perfect. To have been ——w 

PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT. PBRFlOr. COMPOUND PBVBOP. 

Being . Been -—-, Having been — • 

Conjugate in the passive voice the verbs, to lave^ to 
haiCf to fear J to see^ to conyue7\ to smile on, to hear. 

Note. — All other verbs, whether active or neuter, regular or irregu- 
lar, have the same number of forms as are laid down in the conjugatica 
•f regular verbs on p. 73. Only the irregular verbs form their in^er* 
feet tense and perfect participle, as follows : 

FreserU. Imperfect, Per. or Pass;Pmi, 

▲bide, abode, abode. 

Am* was, been. 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

Awaken awoken r. awaked. 
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JPftsmt, 


fMotrftet, 


Bear, to bring forth, bare, 


Bear, to cwry. 


bore. 


Beat, 


beat. 


Begin, 


began. 


Bend, 


bent. 


Bereave, 


bereft, R. 


Beseech, 


besought, 


Bid, 


bid, haide, 


Bind, 


bound, 


Bite, 


bit. 


Bleed, 


bled, 


Blow, 


blew. 


Break, 


broke. 


Breed, 


bred. 


Brinff, 
Build, 


bfoughti 


built. 


Burst, 


bum. 


Buy, 


bought, 


Cast, 


cast, 


Catch, 


caught, R. 
chid. 


Chide, 


Choose, 


chose. 


Cleave, to sHck or 
adhere, . 


i REGULAR. 


Cleave, to iplit. 


clove, or ekft. 


Cling. 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed, 


Come, 


came, 


Cost, 


cost. 


Crow, 


crew, R. 


Creep, 


crept, 


Cut, 


cut. 


Dare, to venture, 


durst. 


Dare, r. to challenge. 


Deal, 


dealt, R. 


Dig. . 


dug, R. 


Do, 


did. 


Draw, 


drew, 


Drive, 


drove. 


Drink, 


drank. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, R. 


Eat, 


eat, or ate^ 


Fall 


fell 



Per, or Past, Piurk 
bom. 
borne, 
beaten, beat 
begun, 
bent, 
bereft, r. 
besought, 
bidden, bid. 
bound, 
bitten, bit. 
bled, 
blown, 
broken, 
bred, 
brought, 
built 
burst, 
bought 
cast. 

caught, R. 
chidden, chid, 
chosen. 



cleft, cloven. 

clung. 

clad, R. 

come. 

cost 

crowed. 

crept. 

cut. 

dared. 

dealt, R. 
dug, R. 
done, 
drawn, 
^driven, 
drunk, 
dwelt, R. 
eaten. 
fiUeP 
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Present, 


MmpcTjecf* 


Feed, 


fed. 


Feel 


felt. 


Fight. 


. fought. 


Find, 


found, 


Flee, 


fled, 


Fling, 


flung, 


Ply. 


flew, 


Forget, 


forgot. 


Fonake, 


forsook, 


Freeze, 


froze. 


Get, 


got, 


Gild, 


gilt.R. 


Gird, 


girt,R. 


Give, 


gave. 


Go, 


went. 


Grave, 


graved. 


Grind, 


ground. 


Grow, 


grew. 


Have, • 


had. 


Hang, 


hung, R. 


Hear. > : 


heard. 


Hew. ^ 


hewed, 


Hide, 


hid. 


Hit. 


hit. 


Hold, 


held. 


Hurt. ^^"-" 


hurt. 


Keep, 


kept. 


Knit, 


knit. R. 


Know, 


knew. 


Lade, 


laded, 


Lay, 


laid. 


Lead, 


led, 


Leave, 


left, 


Lend, 


lent, 


Let, 


let. 


Lie. to lie down. 


lay, 


Load, 


loaded, 


Lose, 


lost. 


lifake. 


made, 


Meet, 


met, 


Mow, 


mowed, 


Pay. 


paid. 


Pu^ 


j^ut, 



•. V 



^ 



*><>■ V V 



.^,,. 



Per, or Pms, PaH, 

fed. 

felt 

fought 

found. 

fled. 

flung. 

flown 

forgotten, forgot 

forwken. 

frozen. 

got. 

gilt, R. 

girt,R. 

given. 

gone. 

graven, r. 

ground. 

fiprown. 

had. 

hung, R. 

heara. 

hewn, R. 

hidden, hid. 

hit 

held. 

hurt 

kept. 

knit, R. 

known. 

laden. 

laid. 

led. 

left. 

lent 

let. 

lain. 

laden, r. 

lost. 

made. 

met. 

mown, R. 

paid. 

put 
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Read, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring. 

Rise, 

Rive, 

Run, 

Saw, 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Show, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Shrink, 

Shred, 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Sit, 

Slay, 

Sleep, 

SUde, 

Sling, 

sunk, 

SUt, 

Smite, 

Sow, 

Speak, 

Speed, 

Spend, 

Spill, 

Bpin, 



Mperfea. 
read. 


Per, or Pass* Part. 
read. 


rent, 


rent. 


rid. 


rid. 


rode, 


rode, ridden. 


rung, rang, 


rung. 


rose, 


risen. 


rived. 


riven. 


ran, 


run. 


sawed, 


sawn, R. 


said. 


said. 


saw, 


seen. 


sought. 


sought. 
• sold. 


sold. 


sent. 


sent. . 


set. 


set. 


shook. 


shaken. 


shaped. 


shaped, shapes. 


shaved. 


shaven, r. 


sheared. 


shorn. 


shed. 


shed. 


shone, r. 


shone, r. 


showed. 


shown. 


shod, 


shod. 


shot. 


shot. 


shrunk. 


shnmk. 


shred, 


shred. 


shut. 


shut. 


sung, sang, 


sung. 


sunk, sank. 


sunk. 


sat. 


sat. 


slew. 


slain. 


slept, 
slia. 


slept, 
sliaden. 


slung. 


slung. 


slunk. 


slunk. 


slit, R. 


slit, or slitted. 


smote. 


smitten. 


sowed. 


sown, R. 


spoke. 


spoken. 


sped, 


i^ped. 


spent. 


spent. 


spilt, R. 


spilt^ R« 


4>un,. 


«^xai« 



n 
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JTfliMK. 


Imperfeet, 


Per. or Pass, 1 


Spit, 


spit, spat, 


Spit, spitten. 


Split. 


split, 


spUt 


Spread, 


spread. 


spread. 


Spring. 


sprung, sprang. 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood, 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole, 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck, 


stuck. 


Stinff, 
Stink, 


stung, 


stung. 


stunk. 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode, or strid. 


stridden. 


Strike, 


struck, 


struck or stri 


String* 


strung. 


strung. 


Strive, 


strove. 


striven. 


Sttow, or strew. 


strowed, or strewed, 


( strown, str< 
( strewed. 


Svi^ear, 


swore, 


sworn. 


Svi'eat, 


swet, R. 


swet, R. 


Swell, 


swelled. 


swollen, R. 


Swini, 


swum, swam. 


swum. 


Swing, 


swung, 


swung. 


Take. 


to'ok, 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught, 


taught. 


Tear, 


tore. 


torn. 


Tell, 


told, 


told. 


Think, 


thought. 


thought. 


Thrive, 


throve, lu 


thriven. 


Throw, 


threw, 


thrown. 


Thrust, 


thrust, 


thrust. 


Tread, 


trod. 


trodden. 


Wax, 


waxed. 


waxen, r. 


Wear, 


wore, 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove. 


woven. 


Weep, 


wept, 


wept. 


Win, 


won. 


won. 


Wind, 


wound, 


wound. 


Work, 


wrought, 


wrought, or % 


Wring, 


wrung, 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote. 


written. 
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DsFXCTirx Vkrbs are those which are used only in some 
of their moods and tenses. 

The principal of them are these. 

Prtteni, Jnvperfeci, Per. or Pass, Pisrt, 

CJan, ' couldy ' 

May, might, '^ 

Shall, should, 

Will, would. 

Must, ^ must, ' 

Ought, ought, 

■ quoth, 

Sect. VI. — op adv£:rbs. 

An adverb is a part of speech used to qualify verbs, ad- 
jectives, amd other ad verba: as, he reads well ; a truly good 
man ; he writes very correctly.* 

* Adverbs, like adjectives, admit of three degrees of 
comparison^ and are comparedin the same manner. Mono- 
syllaUes in er and est^ and dissyllables in more and 'tnost : 
as, soon, sooner, soone^^; wisely, more wisely, most wisely. 

An adverb was originally contrived lo express the object- 
ive case of a noun, and the preposition which governs it, 
in one word ; as, . 

He writes correctly^ i. e. with correctness. 
She came here^ i. e. to this place. 
You speak truly ^ i. e. with truth. 

So that there appears to be but little or no difference be- 
tween an adverb and the relation expressed by the prepo- 
sition, with its object. 

Adverbs have been divided by grammarians into certain 
classes, the principal of which are, 

1. Those c/ quality, which are formed from an adject- 
ive, by adding the termination ly: as, truly, wisely, cor- 
rect/y, nob/y. This class contains almost all the adverbs 
in the language. Hence the remark, that they generally 
end in ly. 

2. Of number: as, once, twice, thrice, &c. 

3. OfcTder : as, firstly, secondly, thirdly, fourthly^ fifth- 
ly, dkc. 
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Sect. VIL — op the preposition. 

The preposition is an indeclinable part of speech, which 
shows the relation between words, and always governs 
some noun or pronoun. They are known by the follow- 
ing list : 



of 


into 


to 


within 


for 


without 


by 


over 


with 


under 


in 


through 



above 

below 

between 

beneath 

from 

beyond 



at 
near 

down 
before 
behind 



on 

on or upon 

among 

after 

about 

against.* 



Sect. VIIL — op conjunctions. 

A conjunction is a part of speech chiefly used to con- 
nect sentences, so as out of two or more to make but one. 



4. Of time : as, now, then, when, soon, often, seldom, 
hereafter, &c. 

5. Of direction^ formed by the terhdination ward : as, 
homeward, (fee. 

f). Of negation : as, nay, no, not, nowise. 

7. Uf affirmation: as, yes, very, truly, undoubtedly, 
certainly, <fcc. 

8. Of uncertainty : as, perhaps, peradventure, &c. 

9. Of interrogation : as, where, when, how, &c. 

10. Of comparison : as, more, most, less, least, &c. 

* Every preposition must govern an objective case ; and 
the moment it ceases to do that, it becpmes, vwt an active 
intransitive preposition^ but an adverb^ on the same prin- 
ciple that a verb without the government of an object be- 
comes absolutely neuter. Thus : 

Prepositions. Adverbs. 

He rides dbcmt the city. He rides ab<mb. 

She looks on him with contempt. She looks on with contempt. 

They rush on the precipice. They rush on. 

But in the phrases, to smile on, to laugh at, to fall on, 
to cast up, the words on, at, and up, must be reckoned as 
paiX of the verb rather than as adverbs or prepositions. 
(For the relation between woids, see ^. \S^ ^xvd 64.) 
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It sometimes connects only words : as, Thou and he are 
happy, because you are good. Two and three are five. 

They are of two kinds, copulative and disjunctive. 
Copulatives, and, if, that, both, then, since, for, because, 
therefore, wherefore — Disjunctives, but, or, nor, as, than, 
less, though, unless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding.* 

Sect. VIIL — op the iNTERjECTioN.t 

Interjections are words thrown in between the parts of 
speech, to express the emotion of the speaker : as, Alas! 

* Conjunctions are words used chiefly to conjoin or cAm- 
nect two simple sentences, as expressed in the text : thus, 

" I go to town to-day, I shall return to-morrow," are 

two simple sentences, unconnected by any conjunction. 
Now, if these sentences be connected by and, they will 
form a compound sentence : thus, " I go to town to-day, 
and shall return to-morrow." After the speaker has utter- 
ed one sentence, he must add another, or no subject could 
be continued beyond the utterance of one simple sentence. 

The same word is sometimes used as a conjuuiction, a 
preposition, an adverb, or noun. 

1. I submit, tken^for it is vain to resist, {for is a conj.) 

2. I contend /or victory only, {for is a preposition.) 

3. For is a conjunction, {for is a noun.) 

1. Since we must part, let us do it soon, {since is a conj.) 

2. I have not seen him since two o'clock, (since is a 
preposition.^ 

3. He left college long since, {since is an adverb.) 

4. Since is an adverb, {since a noun, nom. case to is.) 

Note. — On the principle, that a noun is a name^ all the 'words in the 
language mii,y become nouns, ixrhen they are used barely as a name. 
Thus, A is an article, /jT is a conjunction, / is a pronoun, /5 is a verb, C 
is a letter, and B is another. Who is a relative pronoun in these exam< 
pies, il, IJ^ /, U^ C, B^ and Wko^ are nouns. 

t The interjection seems scarcely worthy of being rank- 
ed among the parts of speech in an artificial language, be- 
ing a branch of that natural language which we possess in 
common with the brute creation, by which we express the 
sudden emotions and passions ^bkYv ^c\xvaX^ ^\£k> ^x^ss&n 

8 
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t 

I fear for life. O my son! myson! What ! is Moscow in 
flames. 

but as it is used in written and oral compositions, it may, 
in some measure, be deemed a part of speech. It is, in 
fact, a virtucd and actual sentence, in which the noun and 
verb which form it, are coficealed under an imperfect or 
indigested word, used in the hurry of composition : as, 
Adieu ! i. e. I commend you to God ! Strange ! i. e. this 
occurrence is strange ! Welcome / L e. you are welcome 
here. Any word in the language may become an inter- 
jection, or be used as such, when expressed with emotion, 
and in an unconnected manner : as, Shocking! Powerful! 
Thoughtless creature ! Religion ! what treasures untold 
reside in that word. 

I 

List of Interjections, 

Adieu t hark ! ho ! ha ! he ( hail ! ah ! alack ! away ! aha! 
begone ! hallo ! humph ! hush ! huzza ! hist ! hey-day ! lo ! 
O! Oh! strange 1 see! what! O brave! £EureweIl! well 
done! 

It is proper to remark, that O is used only in a direct 
address, and should be prefixed to the poun or pronoun 
which it precedes : as, O shame ! where is thy blush. 

" O thoo ! my Toice inspire^ 

Who toached Lsaiah'!s haUowed lips with fire." 

The interjection O, always precedes the neiminative in- 
dependent. Ah ! is used detached from the noun which 
it precedes : a% Ah I what happiness awaits the virtuous. 
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The third part of Grammar is syntax, which treats of 
the agreement and construction of words in a sentence. 

A sentence is the verbal representation of Ihecxistenee, 
or action, of some person, place, or thing. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and coMPOtJND. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, and one 
finite verb : as, Life is short. 

There are three kinds of simple sentences : 1. Explica- 
tive ; 2. Interrogative ; and 3. Imperative. 

An explicative sentence is used for explaining. 

An interrogative sentence for inquiring. 

An imperative sentence for commandmg. 

A compound sentence, contains two or more simple sen- 
tences, joined together by one or more connective words ; 
as, Life is short, and art is long. 

A phrase is two or more words righfly put together, ma- 
Idng sometimes a part of a isentence, and sometimes a 
whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are, the nom- 
inative, the attribute, and the object 

The nominative is the iimtg chiefly spoken of; the at- 
tribute is die thing or action affirmed, or denied of it ; and 
^le object is llie thing affected by such action. 

The nominatii^denotes the subject, and usually goes be- 
fore the vert) or attribute ; and the word or phrase, deno- 
ting the object, follows the verb : as <' a wise man governs 
his passions.'' Here, a wise man is the subject ; governs 
the attribute, or the thing affirmied ; and passions the object. 

Sjrntax principally consists of three parts, Concord, 
Crovemment, and Position. 

Qmcord is the agreement which one word has with aii<» 
other, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one word has over an- 
other, in directing its mood, tense^ or caise. 

Position, relates to the dispoBitioxv ol ^wx^V^'^wsj^^ssiRfe^ 
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Synthesis and analysis are terms of frequent use in 
many sciences ; synthesis signifies putting together , and 
analysis taking apart. One begins where the other ter- 
minates, and Uiey reciprocally explain each other ; they 
may sometimes be employed with equal advantage in ex- 
plaining the ssCcoQ thing. Thus the mechanism of a com- 
pUcated machine may be shown by either method. Take, 
for instance, a watch, or an oration, and separate the differ- 
ent wheels, springs, and other articles, of which the watch 
is composed, or the words which compose the oration, and 
examine each individual piece during the operation, and 
you perform an act of analysis. But as soon as you put 
the watch or oration together, you immediately perform 
an operation called synthesis, or syntax. The combina- 
tion of timber, boards, and plank, into a house, is syn- 
tax. The forming of any compound from simple articles, 
is syntax ; of course, the regular formation of an oration 
or poem, from simple words, is emphatically syntax. 

Now, in order to do this with ease, accuracy, and fa- 
cility, you must first learn the rules of composition, or you 
will have nothing to guard yow in the operation, but will 
be in tlie same situation as a man who should under- 
take to make some very compound medicine without 
knowing the ingredients of which it is composed; in 
short, although a very ignorant fellow might analyze a pa- 
tent lever watch, or might separate; the words composing 
Cicero's oration against Catiline;, yet every one knows 
that he who formed either the watch or the oration, could 
not have done it without a knowledge of synthesis ; con- 
sequently, all the rules of syntax must relate either to the 
government, agreement, or position of words, in a sen- 
tence. 

Syntax, as before remarked, consisting of Concord^ Oov- 
ernmentj and Position, the three following general rules 
will embrace all the principles. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SYNTAX. 



Rule L — Of Agreement 

: Every article, adjectiye, adjective pronoun, and partici- 
{de, belongs to some noun. All pronouns agree with their 
nouns, in gender and number. All verbs agree with ttieir 
nominatives, in number and person. An adverb qualifies 
some verb^ adjective, or other adverb. Two nouns, con- 
nected by a conjunction, will be in the same case; and two 
verbs, connected in like manner, will be in the same mood 
and tense. 

Rule II. — Of Government. 

m 

Every active verb and preposition governs an objective 
case. The infiuitive mood is governed by some verb, 
noun, pronoun, participle^ or adjective. The positive case 
is governed by a noun. All nouns, of the siscond person, 
are in the nominative independent ; and a noun placed 
before a participle, is in the case absolute. 

Rule HI. — Of Position and Transposition, 

The nominative case must be placed^^^ in a sentence ; 
the verbj next to it ; and the objective case, last j as, God' 
made^ man^ Prepositions precede the objects which they 
govern. Adjectives and adverbs must generally be placed 
next to the words which theyquahfy; and Uie relative 
must be placed next to its antecedent. 

The more extensive developmeDt, explanation, and elucidation of 
these <' OeneraZ Rules/^ form all the " Special Rules'* of Syntax in Gram- 
mar, as they are detailed in the different t.T^«.lis«& ow. x^aX ^^vksssk^^^a 
will appear Horn an ezaminaUoa of ^e toWo^nm^ "^^^e^ft. v 

8» 
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PART L— AGREEMENT OP YERBS. 

RULE I. 

A Verb must agree with its rumdnatwe ca$e in 
ntim&er and person ; as, I am, tiiou art, he k; I 
love, thou lovert, he lovei ; the boy play«, the boy# 
play. 

Note 1. — ^When the nominative ease ends in i, th^ sta- 
tence is always in the plural number, as, the ftoy^jridy; 
and when the verb ends with this letter, it is singular : 
thus, if you remove the s from boys to play, and say, the 
boy playSf the sentence will be in the singular. 

Note 2. — ^The nominative case may l^ either a single 
word, as, a horse runs, the ox eats, men war against na- 
ture, the tiger knows his kind : or. 

Note 3. — The nominative case maybe a phrase or sen- 
tence, as, to destroy life is cruel ; to worship any thing 
but God is idolatry. 

Exercises. — 1. Disappointments sinks the heart of 
man. This is not a correct expression, because the nomi- 
native case disappointments is in the plural number ; and 
therefore the verb sinks should be sinJc, in the plural num- 
ber, to agree with it The sentence should read, Dissqp- 
pointments sink the heart of man. — In like manner correct 
the following sentences : 

2. Fifty pounds of wheat contains forty pounds of flour. 

3. A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. 

4. Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delist some 
persons. 

5. What avails her unexhausted store, and her bloom- 
ing mountains. 

"6. To those rules of syntax are subjoined an extensive 
collection of sentences to exercise the judgment 

7. There is no men so dangerous in a government as 
the ambitious and unprincij^ed. 

8. Great pains has been taken to reconcile the parties, 
ft There waa a hundred thpua8ii<iT£fiia^xi<^^^ 
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RULE II. 
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Two or more nouns, pronouns, or substantive 
phrases, connected by and, must have a plural 
verb, noun, and pronoun ; as, 

Washington, Lafayette, Fmnklin, and Hamilton, were 
venerable sages of the revolution ; but Warren and Mont- 
gomery suffered martyrdom in the cause of their country. 
He and mjrself dre engaged in study. To be industrious t^ 
and honest are the means of becoming respectable. To be ;\ 
wise in our own eyes ; to be wise in the eyes of others ; 
and t9 be wise in the eyes of our Creator ; are three things 
so very different, as rarely to coincide. 

Exercises. — 1. John,' James, and Joseph, intends to 
leave town. This is not grammatical ; the verb, intends, is 
here in the singular number, and is yet forced to agree 
with John, James, and Joseph, three singular nominatives, 
connected by and, which make at least a plural, and re- 
quire a plural verb. John, James, and Joseph, intend to 
leave town, would be an expression in conformity to the 
second rule. — In like manner correct : 

2i Patience and diligence, like faith, removes mountains. 

3. Wisdom, virtue, and happiness, dwells with the gold- 
en mediocrity. 

4. His politeness and good disposition was changed. 

5. Luxurious living and high pleasure b^ts a languor 
and satiety that destroys all enjoyment. 

6. Time and tide waits for no man. 

7. Fine talents, a fair character, and a fortune, has been 
lost by that profligate young man. 

8. The planetary system, boundless space, and the im- 
xmense ocean, affects the mind with sensations of astonish- 
ment. 

9. Their friendship and hatred is alike indifferent to me. 

10. The censure and applause of the surrounding mul- 
titude passes by hke the idle winds. 

11. Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vices. 

12. In imity consists the welfare and security of ever^ 
sociely* 
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RULE III. 

Two or more singular nominative cases, eon- 
nected by the conjunctions or or nor, must have 
verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing with them 
in the singular ; as, Andrew or Martin toas nomi- 
nated for the office; There is in many minds 
neither knowledge 7ior understanding. 

Note. — 1. When nominatives of different persons are 
disjunctively connected, the verb agrees with that placed 
nearest to the verb ; as, Thou or he is the principal; 
Either thou or I am to blame ; I or thon art to blame. 

2. When a disjunctive connects a singfiilar and plural 
nominative, the verb must agree with "the plural ; as. 
Neither poverty nor riches were injurious to him. The 
nominative should be placed nearest the verb. 

Exercises. — 1. John, James, or Joseph, intend to ac- 
company me. This is not correct, because here are three 
nominative cases, all connected by the conjunction, or^ 
which implies that only one or the other intends to accom- 
pany ; therefore, the verb intend should be in the sio^- 
lar number, intends. This sentence, constructed accordmg 
to the third rule, will read thus : John^ James, or Josej^ 
intends to accompany me. — In like manner correct : 

2. Neither precept nor discipline are as forcible as ex- 
ample. 

3. Man is not such a machine as a clock or watch, whidi 
move merely as they are moved. 

4. Man's happiness, or misery, are, in a great measurei 
put into his own hands. 

5. Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any ccm- 
dition of life : for they are, perhaps, to be your own lot 

6.^ Speaking impatiently to servants, or any thing that 
betrays inattention or ill-humour, are certainly criminal. 

7. A tart reply, a proneness to rebuke, or a captious and 
contradictory spirit, are capable of imbittering domestic 
life, and of setting friends at variance. 

8. There are many fiaiults in spelling, which neither 

a/ia/(Cg7 nor pronunciation justiiY' 
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RULE IT. 

1. A collective noun conveying an idea oi unity y 
nust have a singular verb ; as. The meeting was 
NeW conducted. 

2. But when a collective noun conveys the idea 
)f plurality, its verb must be plural ; as, My peo- 
)lfe do not consider, they have not known me; 
ind the same remarks will apply to the pronoun. 

Exercises on the first dause. — 1. The British Parlia- 
aent are composed of Kin&r, Lords, and Commons, is not a 
orrect sentence ; because the noun parliament is a collect- 
ve noan, conveying an idea of unity; consequently, the 
erb are^ should be written in the singular number ; thus, 
rh^ British Parliament is composed of King, Lords, and 
Commons.— /» like manner correct; 

2. Buonaparte's army were routed on the plains of Wa- 
erloo. 

3. A battalion of soldiers were ordered to the assault. 

4. The flock, and not the fleece, are or ought to be the 
object of the shepherds care. - . ^ 

5. When the nation complain, the rulers should listen to 
heir voice. 

6. The shoal of herrings were of immense extent. 

Exercises on the second clause, — 1. The fleet is all 
urhved and moored in safety. This is ungrammatical, 
)ecause the nominative case, fleet, being taken in connex- 
on with the word, oZZ, conveys a plural idea, and therefore 
he verb is ought to be changed into the plural form to 
igree with it ; thus, Theflset are all arrived, d&c. — In like 
nanner correct: 

2. In France the peasantry goes barefoot. ^ 

3. While the middle class mak^ use of wooden shoes. 

4. Never was any people so oppressed as those of 
Qodem Poland. 

6. Mankind in all ^wss has been a prey to designing 
maves and political vilkins. 

6. The audience receives the speakec mtk ^^«<^k^ \BKa^ 
^aiimtion. 
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RULE V. 

All pronouns must agree with the nouns which 
they represent, in gender, person,* and number; 1 
and must be parsed precisely as. the noun would 
be in its place ; as. This is the friend whom I love, 
That is the vice which I hate, The moon appears 
and shines, but the light is not her oum, The muster 
loho taught us. The trees which are planted. 

Note 1. — The antecedent of a pronoun may be eitiier 
a noun or clause of a sentence ; and a relative pronoan I 
may also be referred to another pronoun. 

Exercises. — 1 . I do not think any person should incur 
censure for beina: tender of their reputation. This is a 
violation of the fifth rule of syntax, which requires a pro- 
. noun to agree with its noun in gender and number ; be- 
cause the noun person is in the masculine gender and sin- 
gular number, and consequently the pronoun their should 
be put in the masculine gender, singular, also ; thus, For 
being tender of his reputation. — In like manner correct: 

2. They which seek wisdom will certainly find her. 

3. The exercise of reason appear as little in those sports- 
men as in the beasts whom they hunt, and by whom they 
are sometimes hunted. 

4. Rebecca took goodly raiment which were with her 
in the house and put them upon Jacob*. 

5. Take handsfuU of ashes from the fiumace, and let 
Moses sprinkle it towards Heaven, in the sight of Pharaoh, 
and it shall become small dust. 

6. The wheel killed another man, which is the sixth 
which have lost their lives by this means. 

7. The fair sex, whose task is not to mingle in the la- 
bours of public life, has its own part assigned it to act 

8. The Hercules man of man foundered at sea ; she 
overset, and lost most of her men. 

^ The only exception to ftpiQCLOQH «kc;t«fim% "wV^ ^^bsraa^isL ftnm 
seems to be in the mst person. 
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RULE VI. 

The relative agrees with its antecedent in 
number and person, and the verb agrees with it 
accordingly ; as, Thaa who judgest, art guilty. 

Note. — The relative, to prevent ambiguity, should be 
placed as near its antec^ent as possible; thus, Cain slew 
his brother who was a murderer. This is an incorrect 
expression, and yet in the order in which the above stands, 
it is impossible to parse it in any other way than to say, 
that who relates to brother; because in all languages it is a 
rule, that the relative pronoun shall he referred to its 
nearest antecedent^ and of course when the relative is 
preceded by two untecedents of different persons^ it must 
be made to a^gree with the one placed next to it ; as, I am 
the man who w disposed to decide jusdy, is more gram- 
matical than to say, I am the man who am disposed, &c. 

Exercises. — 1. Cain slew his brother wlio was a mur- 
derer. This is a grammatical violation of the sixth rule, 
which says, the relative should be placed next to its an- 
tecedent ; this sentence corrected would read, Cain, who 
was a murderer, slew his brother. — In like manner cor- 
rect : 

2. Thou art a friend that hast often relieved me, and 
hast not deserted in this pierilous hour and day of wo. 

3. I am the man who decide the contest. 

4. I am the person who adopt the sentiment and main- 
tain the propriety of the measure. 

5. The king dismissed his minister without any inqui- 
ry; who had never before been guilty of so gross an action. 

6. We are dependent on each other's assistance ; > whom 
is there that can subsist by himself? 

7. If he will not hear his best friend, whom shall be 
sent to admonish him? 

8. They, who much is given to, will have much to 
answer for. 

9. It is not to be expected that they, whom in early life, 
have, been dark and deceitful, should afterwards b^me 
£ur and ingenuoxia. 
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RULE VII. 

Nouns signifying the same person, place, or 
thing, agree in case ; as, Paul the aposUe, the rker 
St, Lawrence^ Lake Ontario. 

Note. — Or any verb may have the same case before 
Olid after it when both words mean the same thing ; as, 
Paul (was) an apostle, the river (is called) St. Lawrence. 
iind the Lake (is called) Ontario. No verb can have th 
same case before and alter it, unless they refer to the samB 
thing; and the neuter or passive verb may be inserted be- 
tween all nouns that are in opposition, as is shown above 
in the rule. We may say, Paul the apostle^ Paul was 
an apostle^ or Paul was called an apostle ; it is plain 
that iis long as Paul and apostle mean . the same man, 
that they must be in the same case, whether connected by 
tlie verb or not. 

Exercises. — 1. He was the student of an eminent 
professor, he who taught at Union. This sentence is in- 
correct, because the words professor and he are in opposi- 
tion, meaning the same person, and consequently should 
1)0 in the same case. The noun, professor, is in the objec- 
tive case, governed by the preposition, of, and consequently 
the word, he, (being governed by the same preposition,) 
should be in the same case ; the sentence corrected reads, 
He was the student of an eminent professor, him who 
taught at Union. — In like manner correct ; 

2. It was me who wrote the book. 

3. Be not afraid, it is me. 

4. It could not be her. 

5. Were I him I would do the same. 

6. It may have been him. 

7. It was him who told me. 

8. Whom do men say that I am. 

9. Let him be whom he may. 

10. Is it possible to be them. 

11. I am certain it was not him. 

12. Thou art he who breathest on the earth with the 
breath of spring, and who covereth it with verdure flood 

beauty. 
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RULE VIII. 

Every adjective, adjective pronoun, and ar- 
ticle, belongs to a noun, and must agree in gender 
and number ; as. 

One man, twenty men, a good book, this pen, these 
pens, that book, those books, ten miles, twenty feet, the 
tenth man, ten men, fifty-eighth year, eight years. 

Note. — It is correct to say, the first six verses, be- 
cause, they are an aggregate number. The noun, means, 
«is in both numbers, as, this means, these means. 

Exercises. — 1. These kind of indulgences soften and 
injure the mind. This is an incorrect sentence, because 
the adjective pronoun, these, is the plural of this, and yet 
here in open violation of the rule it is made to agree with 
a singular noun, kind, which is no better than to say, these 
book, these pen ; the sentence properly expressed would 
read thus : This kind of indulgences soften and injure 
the mind. — In like Tnanner correct: 

2. You have been playing this two hours. 

3. Those sort of favours did real injury. 

4. Charles was extravagant, and by these means became 
poor. 

5. Joseph was industrious, frugal, and discreet, and by 
this means obtained property and reputation. 

6. Dean Swift staid eleven year, at the university. 

7. The cavern was thirty foot deep, and eighty inch 
wide. 

8. A ten feet chain and twelve inches rule. 

9. I have not seen him these six months. 

10. This is the third lessons which I have recited. 

11. This makes three lesson recited to my teacher. 

12. What is that there student studying. 

13. What book is this here. 

NoTB.->This here, and that there, are now vulgarisms. They were 
formerly rendered, that student who is there, the book which is here^thA 
house which is yonder, 
Q 
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RULE IX. 

A noun or pronoun, placed before a parti- 
ciple independent of the rest of the sent^ice, b 
in the case absolute ; as, 

The sun beins;^ risetty darkness fled ; Shame being losij 
all virtue is lost ; The general dyin^^ durinf? the assault, 
the army was repulsed ; The house railing, the fiunily left f 
it. I 

Note. — When a person or thing is addressed, the 
noun or pronoun is in the nominative case independent; 
or, all nouns of the second person are in the nominative 
independent. The interjection, O, expressed or under- 
stood, is the sign of the nominative independent, and al- 
ways must precede it ; as, O shame, where is thy Uush; 
Johfiy give me my hat. 

ExEBcisEs. — It is hardly grammatical to say, 

1. Come we that love the Lord, 
And let our jojs be known ; 

Because, a command or address is always made to the se- 
cond person, and not to the^r^^ The classical scholar must 
be aware that ego, in the Latin language, wants the voca- 
tive. The error consists in this, that we is alwajrs of the 
Jirst person, and yet here it is forced by a direct address 
nito tna second person^ and for the same word to be in the 
first and second persouy at the same time, is impossible. 

TThis sentence ought to have been written, 

Come ye that love the Lord, 
And let yowr joys be known. 

2. Him destroyed or won to what may work his utter 
loss, all this will soon follow. 

3. Whose gray top 

Shall tremble, him descendmg. 

4. Him being slain, the army was routed. 

5. Her quick relapsing to her former state, he fell a vie- 
tim to insanity. 
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RULE X. 

Nouns or pronouns, in the possessive case, are 
governed by the nouns possessed ; as, mards hap- 
piness ; virtue^s reward ; the sheriff^ s office, &c. 

Note 1. — The ffoverning noun is frequently understood ; 
as, I went to Johnson's {house ;) this is a discovery of 
Sir Isaac Newton's (discoverws,) 

Note 2. — The preposition q/i with the objective case, is 
generally equivalent to the possessive, and is often preferred 
to it on account of the sound ; thus, in the name of the 
army, is better than, in the army's name. They are not, 
however, always equivalent ; as, a cup of gold, and gold's 
cup, convey different ideas ; but in these cases, care must 
be taken to avoid ambiguity^ on the one hand, and hard- 
ness of sound, %m the other. 

' ExKRcisEs. — 1. A mans manners often inJ9nence his 
fortune. This is not a correct sentence, because the word 
mans is a noun, in the singular number, and here it de- 
notes the possessor, or owner of manners; therefore it 
ought to be in the possessive case, with the apostrophe, 
thus : A man's manners often influence his fortune. — In 
tike manner correct the following sentences : 

2. Virtues reward is attainable only by the good* 

3. My ancestors virtue is not mine. 

4. That is the eldest son of the king of England's. 

5. A mothers tenderness €md a fathers care. 

6. The lord's house have convened this morning. 

7. The representative's house have adjourned sine die. 

8. He is the only child of his parents (children.) 

9. Eve was the parent of her <teughters. 

10. I boudit the knives at Johnson's, the cutler's. 

11. Lord Eversham the general's tent. 

12. The world's government is not left to chance. 

13. She married my son's wife's brother. 

14. The silk was purchased at Brown's, the mercer's 
and haberdasher's. 

16. It was necessary to have both the physician'!! and 
mirge(m^8 advice. 
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RULE XI. 

Active verbs, and their participles, govern the 
objective case ; as, I love him ; I see you; esterai- 
ing himsdfvn&e^ he became a fool. 

Note 1. — Some verbs govern one object only, when the 
noun following; it has a si^ification similar to the verb; 
as, let us ran the race set before us ; he died an easy death ; 
the brook runs water ; the tree wept gum and balm; to 
live a life ; to dream a dream. (See page 64.) 

Note 2. — A phrase or sentence may be used as the 
objective case of an active verb ; as, boys love to play ; I 
want to hear from him soon ; I hope thai he will return 
to-morrow ; I know how to write. (See pa^ 62.) 

Note 3. — It is the situation of nouns which points ont 
their case, the nominative preceding and the objective fol- 
lowing the verb ; as, John struck Thomas ; but when the 
objective is a relative pronoun, it always precedes the verb; 
as, whom did you see ? 

Exercises. — 1. He who committed the offmiee you 
should correct. This is a violation of the 1 1th rule, (which 
requires an active verb to govern an objective case,) be- 
cause the active verb correct, governs the nominative case 
he. The error will appear more plain, by transposingthe 
sentence, thus: you should correct he who, &c. The 
correct form of expression would be. Him who committed 
the offence you should correct. — In like manner correct 
the following sentences : 

2. He and they we know. 

3. Ye only have I known. 

4 Who should I esteem more than the wise and good? 

5. By the character of those who you choose for your 
friends, your own is likely to be estimated. 

6. Who should I see the other day but my old friend. 

7. They who opulence has made proud, and who luxury 
has corrupted, cannot relish the simple pleasures of nature. 

8. He invited my brother and I to dinner. 

9. We should fear and obey the Author of our bcdngi 
Aven he who has power to reward or punish us for ever. 
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RULE XII. 

« 

The infinitive mood is governed by verbs^ nouns, 

fronouns, participles, adjectives, and adverbs ; as, 
wish to speak to him ; I desire George to write 
to me soon ; I wish liim not to wrestle with his 
happiness ; being determined to excel, he studied 
day and night ; he was so anxious to arrive in 
season, that he made all the haste in his power ; 
I know how to write on any subject, as well as he 
. does. 

« 

Note 1. — The infinitive mood may also be construed 
with than after an adjective in the superlative degree, 
and (MS, used as a corresponding conjunction ; as, be so 
good as to recite this lesson. 

Note 2. — The infinitive mood is frequently used inde- 
pendent of the rest of the sentence ; as, to confess the 
truth ; I was in an error, i. e. that I may confess this, is 
called the case absolute. 

Note 3. — Verbs which follow 6id, dare, need, make, 
j^'See, hear, feel, let, perceive, behold, observe, have known, 
'■' and help, are put in the infinUive mood, without the 
sign, to. 

Exercises. — 1. Strive learn. This sentence is not 
^^mmatically written, because to, the sign of the infinitive, 
IS omitted before the latter verb, and yet it does not fol ow 
any of the verbs mentioned in the 3d Note of Rule 12. It 
should be. Strive to learn, in the infinitive, being governed 
by the ^oxi, strive, — In like manner correct thefollomng 
sentences : 

2. They compelled him walk a mile. 

3. I want speak to him inmiediately on the subject. 

4. No person would suspect him dedate from the truth. 

5. I know to speak the truth, and intend do so. 

6. He knows better to argue thus. 

7. The mountain was so tall to reach the clouds. 

8. You need not to work so hard. 

9. I dare not to go to New York this season. 

9* 
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RULE XIII. 

The order of time must be preserved, in the use 
of verbs, and words, which relate to each other. 

Note 1. — ^The present tense is always used to denote 
fiicts which are uniformly true ^ as, Sin m a yiolation of 
law ; God exists. EzisUng and acting beings form the 
universe. Omniscience Ma perfect knowledge of the exist- 
ence and actions of all tUngs. 

Note 2. — ^The perfect tense cannot be used to represent 
a past action, or be associated with past time ; as, I finr- 
merly told you the story ; not have formerly told, &c. 

Note 3. — May^ can^ shcdl^ and toiUy cannot be used in 
the same sentence. I can go if I n>ouldj should be, I nuuf 

f) if I wiU; I catUd go if imap, should be, I could go, if 
might. 

Note 4 — The infinitive present, is used to express an 
action contemporary with its governing verb, in point o[ 
time ; as, he appeared to be a genderaan. But the pei^t 
of the infinitive, is used to denote an action as prior to the 
time specified by the governing verb; as, the United 
States are said to have obtained their liberty, by the suf^ 
ferings and martyrdom of the sages of the revolution. 

Exercises. — 1. The doctor said in his lectures that fe- 
ver always produced thirst This sentence is not correct, 
because, that fevers do produce thirst, is a feet that is al- 
ways true, consequently the verb, produced, should be put 
in the present tense, dius : that fevers always produce 
thirst. — In Wee manner correct : 

2. I have spoken to my friend last week. 

3. From the little conversation I once had with him he 
appeared to be a man of letters. 

4 After we visited Europe we returned to America. 

5. The next new year's day I shall be at school three 
years. 

6. I should be obliged to him, if he will gratify me in 
that particular. 

7. I have compassion on the multitude, because they 
continue with me now thxee da^ 
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RULE XIV. 

The present plirticiple, used as a noun, governs 
tlie {^receding noiin or pronoun, in the possessive 
case: as, Much depends on the studm^s com- 
posing ; but more on fdi reading frequently. 

Note 1. — ^When the present participle is preceded by 
an article, it is converted into a noun^ loses all got>em- 
menti and must be followed by a preposition ; but the sense 
will be the same if both the article and preposition are 
omitted. 

Note 2. — ^If the participle is not used as a noun, the 
noun or pronoun before it ipay be in any case which the 
sense requires : as, I saw an ea^e fljring to the westward. 

Note 3. — ^The participle is sometimes used absolute; 
that is, the nominative case absolute, which precedes the 
participle, is understood : as, generally speakings he is cor- 
rect ; that is, we speaking. 

Note 4. — The perfect participle, and not the imperfect 
tense, should be used after have and he : as, I have writ- 
ten, fnot have wrote;) I am fallen, (not waifell;) the sheep 
are snom, (not are sheared.) ' ■ 

Note 5. — The participle should not be used instead of 
the imperfect or past tense. It is improper to say, he run 
for he ran ; he begun for he began ; he done for he did ; 
and he seen for he saw. 

Exercises. — 1. He being a great man did not make 
him happy. This is not ^mmatically expressed, because 
the word he is here used m the nominative case ; and yet 
has no verb to agree with it, and cannot be parsed or ana- 
lyzed as the case absolute. The word being, which fol- 
lows it, is a noun^ ajid not a participle, and ought to gov- 
ern the pronoun he in the passive. The sentence corrected, 
would read. His beings &c. In like manner correct : 

2. Much depends on the rule being observed. 

3. That. student's studjring so hard is in danger of in- 
sanity. 

4 Learning of writing is quite easy. 

5. The committing those luies \sixiDie dix^^sxi^ 
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j RULE XV. 

Auverbs qualify verbs, adjectives^ and other 
adverbs, and require an appropriate situation in 
the sentence. In order to convey the meaning 
with precision, they should generally be placed 
next to the words which they qualify: as, He 
sfyeaks well; a truly good man; she writes very 
correctly. 

Note 1. — Adjectives should not be used as adverbs, nor 
adverbs for adjectives ; that is, an adverb should not be 
used to qualify a noun, and an adjective should not be 
used to express the manner of a verb, an adjective, or ad- 
verb. 

Note 2. — The verb to be, or any other verb which is 
equivalent to it, requires the following word to be an ad- 
jective, and not an adverb : as, she is amiable ; she ap- 
jjears (is) sick ; the fields look (are) green. 

Exercises. — 1. We should not be overcon^ totally by 
present events. The adverb totally in this sentence should 
be placed between the auxiliary be and the participle over- 
come, because it is the most appropriate situation : thus^ 
We should not be totally overcome. In like manner cor- 
rect : 

2. He una^ectedly spoke, and was heard attentively by 
the audience, 

3. Not only he found her employed, but pleased also. 

4. In the proper disposition of adverbs, the ear carefiiUy 
requires to be consulted as well as the sense. ^ 

5. The women contributed all their rings and jewels 
voluntarily, to aSSwt the government. 

6. By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any sin- 
gle object, but the largeness of a whole view. 

7. He is miserable poor. 

8. He is remarkable tall. 

9. He conducted the defence conformable to law. 

10. He speaks very fluent, reads accurate, but is defect- 
ive in judgment. 
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^ULE XVI. 

Two negatives in the same sentence should not 
be used, unless an aflSnnative is intended; be- 
cause, two negatives neutralize each other in the 
English, and of course amount to an affirmative, 
thus : 

I cannot by no means allow it to be true ; should be,- 1 
can by no means allow, or, I cannot by any means, &c. 

Note 1. — But when one of the negatives forms a part of 
a.nother word, the two negatives form a beautiful mode of 
expression ; as, I am (not) (dt5)pleased with him ; I am 
satisfied, i. e. I am {?iot) (</i5)satisfied ; (nor) was the king 
(«£w)acquainted with his design. 

Note 2. — In this respect the English agrees with tlie 
Latin, but differs from the Greek and French, in both of 
which the two negatives, with the same subject, render the 
negation stronger. 

Exercises. — 1. I have not learned nothing. This sen- 
tence is undoubtedly intended to convey a negative, and 
to denote that the student had not learned any thin^ ; (the 
very form of the expre^ion used by him, strongly implies 
the most consummate ignorance;) it ought to have been 
expressed with only one" negative ; thus, I have not learned 
any thing. — In like manner correct : 

2. I cannot by no means allow him what his argument 
proves. 

3. Nor let no comforter approach me. 

4. Nor is danger ever apprehended in such a govern- 
ment, no more than from earthquakes, pestilence, war, or 
famine. 

6. Never nfl imitator grew up to hii^ author. 

6. I cannot discuss the subject no &rthef. 

7. Do not interrupt me yourselfi nor let no one disturb 
my retirement. 

8. I am resolved not to comply with the proposal, neither 
at present, nor at any other time. 

9. I have received no information on the subject, neither 
itom him nor from any othei petaoii* 



SYNTAX — THEORY AND P&ACTICK. 
RULE XVII. 

Prepositions goyern the objectiye case; as, Of 
tohom did you buy those goods ; I sent a person 
to him to warn him of his danger. 

Note 1. — The word preposition- signifies to place be- 
fore, and consequently, it should always be placed before 
the noun or pronoun which it governs, with the exception 
of the word that All errors in relation to the preposition 
are occasioned by placing the preposition after the case 
which it governs. 

Note 2. — It is not proper to make an active verb and a 
preposition govern the same objective ; as, I wrote to and 
warned him of his danger. 

Note 3. — But it is proper to make two prepositions go- 
vern the same objective, as. He soon approved of and en- 
tered into the measure^ is more forcible than to say, He 
soon approved of the measure and entered into it. 

Note 4. — A preposition is unnecessary before the in- 
finitive. 

Exercises. — 1. Who do you speak to. This sentence 
is incorrect for two reasons ; the first is, that the relative 
pronoun, who^ being under the influence and govemnoent 
of the preposition of ought to be put in the objective case; 
thus: Whom do you speak to. The second error consists 
in terminating the sentence with the preposition to^ instead 
of placing it before the pronoun which it governs, so that 
the sentence completely corrected would read. To whom 
da you speak ; answer, To him. — In like manner correct: 

2. He laid the suspicion upon some one, I know not 
who. 

3 What concord can subsist between those who eommit 
crimes and those who abhor them. 

4. The person who I travelled with has sold the horse 
which he rode on during the journey. 

5. It is not I thou art engaged with. 

6. Who did he receive that intelligence firom. 

7. We are much at a loss who civil power belongs to. 

8. To have no one who we heartily wish well to, and 
whom we are warmly coiicemedL foi) Sa b. i.^'^VmSis^ ^tHik 
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RULE XVIII. 

Conjunctions connect the same cases of nouns 
and pronouns, and the same mood and tense of 
verbs. 

Note 1. — ^When conjunctions connect different moods 
and tenses of verbs, the nominative case must be repeated 
before the latter verb ; as, he may return, but he will not 
continue : in these instances, the conjunction connects the 
same case, or it connects and continues the sentence, and 
has no direct connexion of mood and tense. 

Note 2. — The two moods and tenses connected by a 
conjunction, must be in the same form, (see the conjus^a- 
tions, page 73.) Thus, I afn writing and reading, or I write 
and read. 

Note 3. — The relative follows than in the objective case, 
even when a nominative goes before it ; as, Alfred^ than 
whom a greater king never reigned : this anomaly it is 
diflSicult to explain on any other principle than to suppose 
that than was formerly a preposition, which power it now 
retains in such cases only. 

Exercises. — 1. His health and him bid adieu to each 
other. This sentence is not grammatical, because the con- 
junction and connects the noun healthy which is in the. 
" nominative case,^ to the pronoun him, which is in " the 
objectiveJ^ This is a manifest violation of the 18th rule, 
which requires that conjunctions should connect the " same 
cases of nouns and pronouns ;" the pronoun him should 
be he, in the nominative :' thus. His health and he bid 
adieu, &c. — In like manner correct : 

2. He entreated us, my comrade and I, to live harmo- 
niously. 

3. My sister and her are on good terms. 

4. My brother and him are tolerable students^ 

5. You and us enjoy many privileges. 

6. To profess regard and acting differently discover a 
base mind. 

7. Anger dances into the breast of a wise man, but will 
rest only in me bosom of fools. 
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RULE XIX. 

1. The conjunctions j/*, though^ excej^^ unlm, 
and ichcther, govern the subjunctive mood, when 
the verb following them implies both doubt and 
futurity ; as, though it rain, (i. e. though it should 
hereafter raiuj) I must go to New York this after- 
noon. 

2. But, when doubt only is implied, and not fu- 
turity, the verb will be in the indicative mood, al- 
thougli the verb is preceded by the above conjunc- 
tions. 

Note 1. — Whether futurity is implied or not, must be 
ascertained from the nature of the sentence. I will do it 
if he requires, (t. e. if he now requires ; it still being doubt- 
ful whether he will require it or not, without any reference 
to future time,) is iu the indicative ; but, I will be ready to 
do his work if he require it, implies if he should hereafter 
require it, consequently, it is in the subjunctive. 

Note 2.^-Lest and that, annexed to a command, require 
the subjunctive mood ; as, love not sleep lest thou come to 
poverty ; take heed th^t thou speak not to Jacob. 

Exercises. — 1. If he acquires property, it will cor- 
rupt his mind. This sentence is not correct, as the verb 
acquires, must of necessity denote both uncertainty and 
futurity; because, a man cannot be said \o acquire pro- 
perty which he already has ; of course, if he acquire any, 
it must be done hereafter ; and, second, the acquisition of 
property is very doubtful, contingent, and uncertain, from 
its very nature ; for this reason, the verb acquires aught 
to be put in the subjunctive mood ; thus, if he acquire 
(should hereafter acquire) property, it will corrupt his 
mind. — In like manner correct : 

2. If thou be the Son of Gtod, save thyself and us. 

3. Though He be high, He hath respect to the lowly. 

4. K He does promise, He will certainly perform. 

5. As the governess were present, the students behaved 
properly. 
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RULE XX. 

* 

Some conjunctions and adverbs have their cor- 
responding conjunctions ; thus, in the English lan- 
guage, 

Neither is always followed by nor; as, neither he nor I. 

Though^ by yet; though he was rich, yet he became 
poor. 

Whether^ by or ; whether it rain or not. 

Either^ by or ; he must either dig or die. 

As^ by as ; (expressing equality,) he is as tall as she. 

As^ by so ; as the crime, so is the punishment. 

/Sb, by 05/ (with a negative expressing equality,) the 
Hudson river is not so large as the St. Lawrence. 

/So, expressing a consequence ; as, he was so cold that 
he could not move. 

An adjective, in the comparative degree, and the adverb 
more, are followed by than; she is taller than he. 

NoTE.-^i45 and 50, in the antecedent of & comparison, 
are actually and uniformly adverbs ; he is o^ tall as she is: 
the first a^ is an adverb, (it means equally tall,) and quaU- 
fies tall ; the Hudson river is not so (equally) large as the 
St. Lawrence. 

Exercises. — 1. It is neither cold or hot. This sentence 
is not correctly expressed; because, the twentieth rule re- 
quires, that the word neither should be followed by nor, 
yet in this case it is followed by or. The sentence, cor- 
rectly expressed, would read, it is heither cold nor hot. — 
In like manner correct: 

2. I would rather study grammar as arithmetic. 

3. He was more beloved, but not so much admired as 
CJynthio. 

4. I must speak to him, or write a letter to him imme- 
diately. 

5. Though he leave the school, but I shall be blameless. 

6. My brother is so good a student as his master. 

7. Please be so kind to write to me by the first mail. 

8. A more splendid church as St. Peter's^ at BAmfi^^ira& 
Barer erected ; it is one fifth oi a tbS^^kv^. 

iU 
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ROLE XXI. 

An elUpM, or omission of such words as will not 
destroy or obscure the sense, is admissible and 
necessary in composition. Instead of saying, he 
was a tall man, and he was a wise man. and he 
was a ^ood man, we use the ellipsis, and say, he 
wuH a tall, wise, and good man. 

But when it would obscure the sense, or be at- 
tended with an impropriety, they must be ex- 
pressed thas : we are apt to love (those) who 
love uj*. 

Note 1. — The nature of an ellipsis will be more intelli- 
^\h\ii to the yoiiiig mind, by observing that a sentence is 
{\ni verbal representation of the mental existence or action 
of some person, place, or thing; that is, all sentences are 
formed in tlie vUnd before liiey can be expressed in lan- 
junmge. All persons, with the exception of lunatics and 
idiots, think before they speak : thus, an oration, before the 
orator delivers it, has a mental existence ; and after it is 
pronounced, it has a verbal existence also: now, if he omit 
lo mention certain words, leaving them to be understood by 
tlui audience, this forms an ellipsis. Let the words in the 
following sentences included in parentheses be read, and 
the sentence will be fully expressed, but let them be omit' 
ted, and they form an ellipsis. To let {out) blood; he- 
(lined at one o' [fthe) clock ; he rode {through the space 
of) a mile ; wo is {to) me ; he laid a floor {over the sur- 
/(icc of) twenty feet square. 

hlxKiicisKs. — 1. I have written and I have read, is an 
iiiigrannnatical expression, because the word have is re- 
peated twice in one short compound sentence ; whereas, it 
should bo omitted in the second clause of the sentence, 
thus : 1 have written and read. — In like manner correct: 

2. I have a book and (I have) a pen. 

3. His conduct is contrary to the laws of God and (his . 
conduct is contmry to the laws oi^ tc\^\x. 
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RULE XXII. 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond 
with each other ; a regular and dependent con- 
struction should be preserved. 

Under this general rule, I shall take the liberty of making 
a few remarks on the subject of Syntax, which will be of 
great practical utility to the student. 

Remark 1. The comparative degree, and the pronoun 
other ^ require the conjunction than after th^ln : as, he nms 
swifter than lightning; it is louder than thunder; whiter 
than paper ; it is colder than snow ; this is no other than 
the general. 

Remark 2. Such, same, and many, r^uire as after 
them ; as, Let such as believe these mles, gov6m their lan- 
guage by them. Let as many as have named the name 
of Christ, depart from iniquity. He exhibited the same 
testimony as was adduced on the fonner trial. The word 
as in all these sentences is a relative pronoun. 

Remark 3. When two objects are compared, we use the 
comparative degree : as, he is the swifter of the two, and 
the better man ; but when three things are compared, we 
should use the superlative: as, he is the wisest of the 
three. 

Remark 4. Double comparatives and superlatives should 
l^ avoided : as, a worser conduct ; after the m^t strictest 
sect of our religion ; it should be, worse conduct ; m^ost 
strict, or, strictest sect, &c. 

Remark 5. Numerals and adjectives, which have in 
themselves a superlative signification, do not properly ad- 
mit of the superlative form superadded ; such are, univer- 
sal, chief, extreme, strait, perpendicular, one, twenty-five, 
supreme. Almighty, &c. 

Remark 6. Adjectives should not be used as adverbs, 
nor adverbs for adjectives : as, remarkable cold day, for 
remarkably cold; he left the city very Acw^y, {hastily i) 
his often (frequent) infirmities. 



PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of the pronunciation of syllables and 
words. All syllables are either accented or unaccented, or else 
they are long or short, by quantity. 

A syllable or word is long, when the accent is on the vowel : 
as nd, line, la, me ; and short, when on the consonant : as ndt, 
lin, L&tin, m§t 

A long syllable requires double the time of a short one in 
pronunciation ; thus, nO and line take double the time which 
is required for pronouncing n6t and lin. 

VERSIFICATION. 

A certain number of long and short syllables connected form 
a foot. All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three 
syllables ; and are reducible to eight kinds ; four of two sylla- 
bles, and four of three, as follows : 

DISSYLLABLE. TRISYLLABLE. 

1. A Trochee - ^ 5. A Dactyl - ^ o 

2. An Iambus w - 6. An Amphibrach w — «, 

3. A Spondee 7. An AnapsBst w o — 

4. A Pyrrhic « w 8. A Tribrach w ^ ^ 

In all measure w denotes a short syllable, and- a long one. 

An Iambic foot consists of two syllables, the first unaccented, 
and the second accented. 

It will be proper to commence scannmg with Iambic verse, 
as this is the most common form of poetry in the language ; and 
the measure that is in most common use. Paradise Lost, 
Young's Night Thoughts, Essay on Man, Course of Time, Ship- 
wreck, Pleasures of Hope, Thompson's Seasons, and almost all 
tAe poetry in the language, are wiitXeti mXVift ftSOti fetter qC Iambic, 
commonly called Heroic meaavixe. 
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LESSONS FOR SCANNING, PARSING, AND 

DECLAMATION.^ 

L UMBIC VERSE. 

W&r sdw^s I l&st ckdm | pion' from | hSr heights | sftr vej^d. 
Wide o'er | thS^eWs' | & t(?a5^e | 6f rtl | In /dwi; 
O I Heaven, | li6 cries/ \ my ^/eei | Ing coun | trj^ *dt?r, 
Is there | nd Ad7k2. | da high' \ t6 shield | the irdrr / 

And though \ dS s^ruc | tfon' sweep \ th^e love [ ]y jf^/dini, 
Rise, fel \ l6\v otctr,' | our coun | try ye/ | re mains k 
By that \ dread ndm«' | wd wave \ the sword \ 6n Ai^^, 
And xw^dr | f6r her \ 16 live,' \ with Aer ( t6 die. 

H6 «dii/' I &nd on \ th6 rdw | p&rt's heights''] ktray'd. 

His trust I y trdr | ri6rs' few, \ but -mt* | dis mct^d. 

Firm |?dc'i j and slow,' \ & hor \ rid, front \ thSy /dr«, 

Still as I the ireezc," I but dread \ M' as kthS stOrm. 

SLl 

Low «ii2rw I ring sounds' \ & l&ng | the M» | ners fly, 

R6 venge" \ 6r death/ | th6 tcd^cA | w6rd d»<i | r§ ^/y. 

Th6n peaVd \ the wd^w/ | 6m nip \ 6 tent \ t6 cAdrw, 

And the [ l6ud /dc | sin' tOld \ th6 /d5/ | k Idrm, 

In rdiTfc,' I a Zd5/ I in vain!" \ y6 ^d/ | likntfew! 
Fr6m rd»^ | t6 rank' \ yoftr «7dl^ [ ley'd thun | ders^fftf. 
Qh ! ^/d(7(2 I iest pu \ ture' in | thd book | 6f nm< / 
Sar md \ iikfell,' | tin wept, \ with &u,t \ & «nm« / 

F6und not \ & ^cn* [ rdxin friend/ \ kplty \ tag foe, 
Strength m | hdr arms,' \ ndr m€r | cy in | h6r wo. 
Dr6p'd /rdm | her nerve] Ifiss ^rdfp' | the shdi | t6r'd ipjof. 
€l6s'd her \ bright 6^e/ | &nd curled \ her hf^A | c& r^^r. 

H6pe /dr | & s^a | 86n' bade \ the trdrZi [ f&re toe2l, 

And free I ddm shriek d' I fiB KOs \ cV ti% \iLf^ S«X. 
10* 
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a ANAPiBSTiq, WITH VABUTIONS^ 
Ndt i drum' 7 w&t kiard/' 2 D6r kfUnf 7 r&l n6U, 3 
Aa his cdrse*' 7 16 the ram' 7 pftrt w6 A«r 7 ri6d; 
N6t & Id/ 7 diet dis charged' 7 bis fare 2 w6ll sAd^, 
C^r th6 graved' 7 wh6re dur Ae 7 r6' W6 ^ 7 ri6d. 

W6 ^f 2 i6d him iarA;7 If &t 1^60^27 Of ni^A^-2 
Th6 sods^ 2 with dur ^ay 7 dnSts ^r 7 ning ; 
Bjr thg 5<rtl^ 7 gllng mdan 2 beam's' mil 2 ty /ij^M 2 
And dur Idn 7 turns' (2im 2 I7 bilrn2 tng. 

No Use 2 1^88 cd/2 flfn' dn cZds'i 3 his ^^as^, 7 . 
Ndr In sAe^^/ 7 ndr In shroud," 7 w6 ^dun^ 2 him ; 
But h6 /ay' 7 like & war 7 ri6r" <aA 2 Ing his re«<, 7 
With his mar 7 tial eldak^ 2 & rdun<i 2 him. 2 

F6w ^d «Adr<" 7 w6re th6 prdtfWs' 7 w6 fdii ; 2 

And w6 fpdXrg" 7 n6t ft word' 7 6f idr 2 r6w ; 

Bm w6 s^ead 7 ftstly ^da:*!/" 7 dn ihibfdce' 7 df th« i/ia<2, 7 

And w6 5i^ 7 tSrly thought* 7 6f the mdr7 r6w. 

WS thought,' 2 fts w6 AdZ 7 IdVd his »ar 7 rdw bed, 2 
And smoothed* 2 ddwn his Zd»« 7 If jpi/2 Idw, 
That th6 foe" 7 would b6 n 7 oting' d7 v6r his head, 7 
And zpe" 2 far ft wd^ 7 6n the HI 7 l6W. 

Lfg-A< ly 2 theyil <dZA:' 2 6f the splr 7 It thftt's gone ; 
And o'er 2 his cftld ash 7 6s' *p hrdid 7 him ; 
But noth 2 ing h6*li recA:' 7 if they Ze/ 7 him slgep on, 7 
In ft^ grdvd 7 wh6re ft Br% 7 t6n hfts Zdii 7 him. 

Biit AdZ/" 2 6f dur Aea 7 vy tdsk' 2 wfts ^dn«, 2 
When the clock 7 tdld the Adwr 7 fdr rd tir 7 Ing ; 
And we AearcZ' 7 th6 <Zi5 2 tftnt rdn 2 d6m gUn^ 2 
That thd/d«' 7 wfts 1^2 den ly /ir7 Ing. 

Sl&w \y 1 and 5d4 2 ly" w6 laid 7 him idwm, 2 
Fr6m tb6 field' 7 6f hte /dme" 7 ft€sK and ^d 7 rj ; 
We edrv'd2 n6t ft ft»c ;' 7 vre rai^ d^ xifA. ^ sIot^a;! 
Bm left2 hfm ft lonf! 7 witii Yite glo7 17. 
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THB SAILOB's DJIXAM. 

In slim 2 b^rs «f mid 7 night' th« Jot/ 7 ^r bdy %, 7 
His ham 2 mdck hdng Idose' 7 &t th6 i|p^< 7 Of thg t/^ni ; 7 
Bm, K^d<(;A2 wdm &nd urea 7 rj/ his cdre5 2 fl^w & tod^, 7 
And t^ 2 idns 6(hdp7 pln6ss' ddn^dl d'er his mini. 7 

HS ireaflji'd2 6f his Ad»i«/7 df his <i5ar7 nfttlve h&ufrsj 
And ;>Zea5 2 fires th&t vmi 7 6d' 6n lifers 7 m6rr:y^ «idr« ; 7 
While mem 2 'rjr tech 5cc»«' 7 g&il/ c6v7 ir'd wIth>2otcV«, 7 
And re stoi^d 7 eVry rwe/ 7 biit sS ere 7 ted Its thorn. 7 

Then fan 2 cj her md^ 7 Ic&l' ^tt 7idns spr&id vfide, 7 
And ^deie 2 thd yoting drBam 7 er' in 5c 7 stftcy ns« ; 7 
Ndw, /dr, 2 fer bS A«?ki 7 him/ ths ^reen 7 wftt^rs ^Zlie, 7 
And the co^ 7 df his /ore 7 f^thdrs' dZesx 7 es his eyes, 7 

The ;e5* 2 amin ctem 7 b6rs in flowV 7 d'er the <Ad<cA>' 7 
And thg 5t(;di 7 l6w chirps sweet' 7 fr6m h^ nest 7 In thg trdZ/,7 
All /rem2 bling with <rdn5 7 p6rt,' h6 rdi5 2 Ss the latch J 
And the roi 7 ces 6f loved 2 dnes' rd ^Zy 7 td his cdll.7 

A fa 2 ther bends o'er 7 him' with looks 7 df d6 light, 7 
His cAeeA: 2 Is Im pearVd' 7 with S. md 7 thgr's warm tear ;7 
And the lips 7 6f the hoy' 7 In & Zdoe 7 kiss u nUe, 7 
With the Ivps 7 df the mdti' 7 wh6m his 6p5 7 dm hdlds d&aT.7 

The Aedr/ 2 df the 5/ee;i 7 er' beats high 7 In his breast, 7 

Jdy gt^cA; 2 ens his ;?tlZ5 7 es/ his Adri 2 ships sSem &er, 7 

And a mur 7 mur 6f Adp 7 jStness' steals 7 throiigh his rest J 

O G6d ! 2 th6u h&st bles^d 7 m6/ I d^A: 7 fjir n6 more. 7 

an 
Ah ! whence 2 is th&t yZdme7 which n6w bilrsts7 6n his sight f7 

Ah ! arAd< 2 is that ^dwTwZ' 7 which n6w ^Idrms 7 his ear ? 7 

'Tis the light 7 ning's r6d glare,! p&inting hell 7 in the sfcj^T 

'^Tatbe crash 7 fng 6(thiln7 deis,' liie grdausl ^"l^^ «^\vfe«^^ri 
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H6 $pnng$2 flr6m his AaniT m6ck' — h%Jlus7 t6 the dech^7 
A maze 2 m6nt cdn/rdn^5 7 him' with lm7 & gi&s ^ir^ ; 7* 
Wild winds 2 and m&d waves' 7 drive the t?e* 7 sel a t^rec^, 7 
The masts 2 fi;^ in fp/l7» 7 tdrs/ the cl6uds7 &re dn/ire / 

Like mdttn/ 2 ^ns, the M 7 Idws' tre men 7 ddusl^ swell ;7 
In vdin2 the Idst wretch' 7 calls 6n mer 7 cy t6 save ; 7 
Un «^n 2 h&nds df 5pir 7 Its' &re rtn^ 7 Ing his Icnell, 7 
And the death 7 axigii fldpsf 7 his brdadtrln^ 7 d'erthe irdvej 

O sdi 2 l6r bdy ! wo' 7 t6 thy dream 7 6f d6 /l^A« / 7 
In dark 2 n6ss dis 5dZr«5' 7 the gkyfrdst 7 w6rk 6f Wf55 ; 7 
Where n6w2 is the ^c 7 ttire' th&tya»7 cj" toGch^d bright, J 
Thy par 2 6nt's fdnd pres 7 stire' and Zofe5 7 hdnied Aa55 ? 

O sdi 2 l6r b6y ! sdi 7 l6r bdy !' niv 7 er & ^ain 7 
Shall home, 2 Idve, 6r A;l7i 7 dr^d/ thy tolsA 7 6s repdy ; 7 
Un bless' d, 2 and un Aoti 7 dur'd/ ddwn <Ze«p 7 in thie mdin, 
Full OTd'/iy 2 a sc6re/a 7 th6m' thy /rdm« 7 shall d6 cdy. 7 

Nd tomb 2 shall e'er ;?Zea(i' 7 td re mew 7 br&nce f*r thee^ 7 
Or rS {Ze/jw 7 fdrm 6r /ami' 7 fr6m the f»er 7 cil^ss 5-ftr^e ; 7 
But the white 7 fdam 6i waves' 7 shall thy friTieZ 7 Ing sheet 6^v 
And vAnds 2 in the «l(£ 7 night' 7 6f «7ln 7 t6r thj^ dlrge.7 

On k bed 7 6f green sea 7 fldw'r' thy limbs 7 shall b§ Zdii ; 7 
A rdttw^Z 2 thy white bones' 7 the red c6 7 ral shall grow ; 7 
Of ihyfdir 2 yel l6w locks' 7 threads of dm 7 her b§ mdde, 7 
And €i?* 2 ry part 5iii^' 7 t6 thy mdn 7 sion b6 /dir. 7 

« 

Days, months, 2 years, and d7 ges,' shall clr 7 eld & wdy, 7 
And still 2 the vast trd 7 tdr's' a ddre 7 thee shall roll ; 7 
Earth 16 2 sSs thy pat 7 ron fdr et? 7 6r and dy« ; 7 
O idiZ 2 6r bdy ! sdil 7 fir bdy I' peace 7 td thy 5dw/.7 

■■ < 11 I I ■ . , I 

Note.— Figure 1 denotes a Trochee ; 2 an Iambic ; 3 a Spondee ; and 7 aa 
Aaapaegtic foot. 
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Articles, 28, 30 

Adjective, ' 42 

" comparison of 44 

Adjective-pronoun, / 62 

Adverbs, 83 

Anepsestic verse, 114, 115, 116 

Case of nouns, 38, 40 

Conjunctions, 84, 85 

Difficulties arising to the Learner 24 

Derivation of the English language, from the Gothic, 

Saxon, and Celtic, an ornament, 24 

Existence and action of beings and things, 16 

Existence in a state of motion, 16, 18 

Existence a verb-neuter^ Action a verb-active^ 18 

English Grammar, and division of 22 

Gender of Nouns, 34 

Interjections, 85, 86 

Iambic verse, scanning, 113 

Joint and several existence of beings and things, 

form the singular and plural of nouns, 18 

Manner of existence and action, an adverbj 20 

Nouns, prop^j commonj and gender^ 34 

^^ . person and number of 86 

" case of 38, 40 

Parts of Speech, ^ 

" " Latin derivation ot "" 
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Pronouns, 46 

" personal 16 

" relative 48, 50 

" adjective 52 

Person and number of nouns, 36 

" " verbs, 69 

Prepositions, list of 84 

Prosody, 112 

^^ lessons for scanning, parsing, & declamation, 1 13 

Practice, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 21, 83, 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 

35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 45, 47, 49, 51, 63, 55, 57, 59, 61, 63 

Qualities — of persons, places, and things, 14 

^' existence and action used as 14 

Relative pronouns, 48, 50 

Reasoning by comparison^ 1 1 

Syllogism, origin of 1 1 

proposition, 13, 14, 15 

Syllogism, what it is, and manner of forming, 15 

" used in parsing, 17, 19, 21, 23, 25, 27 

Syntax, 87 

" three general rules of 89 i 

" of the verb, 90, 91, 92, 93, 96, 100, 101, 102 

103, 107, 108 
" of the noun and pronoun, 94, 95, 96, 98, 99, 

100, 103, 107 
" of the adjective, ^ 97 

" adverb, 104, 105 ^ 

'^ preposition, 106 

" conjunction, 107, 109 

Synthesis and Analysis explained, 88 

Scanning in Prosody, 113 

Theory, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54, 56, 58, 60 

62, 64, 65, &c. 

Theory of Language, 10 

*^ " persons, places, wid l\mi%%, \^ 
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Things and being, extension of 10 

^^ and uniformity of languages, 12 

'^ antecede the names by which they are called, 14 

Things, existence, and action, correlative terms and 
inseparable companions, 16 

Verb, order for parsing, 56 

" active, remarks on 66, 60 

" passive, 58 

" neuter, remarks on 68, 60 

" to fee, remarks on ' 64 

^^ transitive and intransitive, 66 

Words are derived from things, not things from words, 14 
^^ forty thousand in the English language, 32 

" primitive or derivitive, simple or compound, 26 
" moods of 66 

^^ remarks on indicative and subjunctive 67,68 
" tenses of 70 

" auxiliary, 72 

" conjugation table for regular verbs, 72, 73 

^^ " irregular verbs, 76 

" list of irregular 78 

" list of defective 83 



ERRATA. 

page 12 ; 12 lines from bottom, for avu/, read or, 

Page 30 ; bottom line, for sincet read hence. 

Page 62; 24 lines from bottom, (or propositUnit rediA preposition* 

Page 89 ; 15 lines from bottom, for posidoe, read possessive. 

Page 106; 17 lines from bottom, for qf, read to. 

Page 104 ; 4 lines from top, for dottds, read shrouds. 

Other typographical errors may hare occurred, which have in this editioD 
escaped the notice of the Author, but it is presumed that they will not mate>- 
rially effect the senst . 
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RULES. 

I . A Verb must agree with its nominative casCj 
in number and person. 

3. Two or more Nouns or PronounSy in the singular 
number, connected by and, must have Verbs, Nouns and 
Pronouns agreeing with them in the plural number. 

3. The conjunction disjunctive has a contrary effect to 
that of the copulative ; for in this instance a Verb, Noun, 
or Pronoun is always in the singular number. 

4. A Noun of multitude,' may have a Verb, Noun or 
Pronoun agreeing with it of either number. 

5. Pronouns must agree with their Nouns in gender 
and number. 

7. Nouns signifying the same thing, agree in case. 

8. Every Adjective, and every Adjective 'Pro- 
nauriy and 'Article, belongs to a Noun expressed or 
understood. 

10. Nouns or Pronouns in the possessive case^ are 
governed by the Nouns possessed, 

II. Active Verbs govern the objective ca^e, 

12. The infinitive mood is governed by Verbs^ NounSy 
Pronouns^ Participles^ and Adjectives. 

17. Prepositions govern the objective case. 

18. Conjunctions connect the same moods and tenses 
of Verbs and cases of Nouns. 

20. A Noun or Pronoun following than, as, or but, is 

always in the nominitive case to some Verb understood, 

or in the objective governed, by the Verb or Preposition. 

New Rul£S. 23. All Nouns of the second person 

are in the nominitive independent. 

24. JVouns of precise time, weight, measure, distance 

^f place ^ &c. are put in the oVjtc\vse<i^^^V\\\5k$^^\.aLUT 

governing word expresstd^ 
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